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POETRY. 


STANZAS.—By Mrs. Norton. 


There is no trace of thee around, 
Beloved! in this abode; 
The winds sweep o’er the silent ground 
Where once thy footsteps trode, 
There is no shadow in the glen, 
No echo on the hill; 
‘The sun that sets shall rise again, 
And find them lonely still. 


And stil! the same wild thoughts of glee, 
Are bright upon each brow ; 

Of all who used to welcome thee, 
Ah! which remembers now ? 

_ I gaze and gaze upon each fair, 

And young, and joyous face, 

Into their undimm’d eyes ; but there 
No thought of thee I trace. 


Why then to sorrow wakes my soul ? 
Why springs the painful tear? - 

Why muse I sadly on the whole 
I know thou hast been here; ' 

Iknow thou hast, though nought remains 
To tell thy presence now ; 

‘The sunset beaming through those panes 
Hath lit thine eager brow. 


‘The lonely cypress, murmuring 
And bending to the breeze, s 
(Like my worn heart, the one sad thing 
The sunshine cannot please,) 
The wooded hill, the clear blue sky, 
The small lake’s placid shore— 
All that [look on now, thine eye 
Hath watched in days of yore. 


O’er the smooth path, so trimly kept, 
The sunny shaven green, ! 
Where I have thought.of thee and wept, 

Thy wandering foot hath been. 
And it was once a bliss to be 
In spots where thou hadst ranged, 
To wander round and dream of thee— 
Ah! wherefore am I changed? 


At is not that my heart hath swerved 
From what it ought to be; 

‘Oh! fondly hath that heart preserved 
Each little thought of thee! 

Itis not that I do not love 
Even more than I did then ; 

But that thou never more shalt rove 
Through these sweet scenes again. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Club Book. 
THE FATAL WHISPER.—sy Joun Gatt. 


The Marina was crowded with company, and the 
most distinguished of the Palermitan nobility in open 
carriages were enjoying the gaiety of the summer 
evening, and the refreshing air that breathed gently 
from'the bay. I had seated myself on the stone bench 
which runs along the wharf wall, with my back to 
the sea, enjoying the active and cheerful scene, when 
acapuchin friar took a seat beside me. 

e was a middle aged man, with a pensive cast of 
countenance, and evidently suffering from infirmity. 
His appearance, without being remarkable, had less 
ecclesiastical gravity than is commonly observable 
among the monks. 

In reply to some incidental question which I hap- 

ned to address to him, he replied in English, and 
immediately rose and went away. Nextevening I 
seated myself on the same spot; he also returned and 
sat down beside me. In that way our acquaintance 
= and grew to intimacy. 

ut I will relate his story ashe told it. At the 
time it interested me greatly, and often has it since 
returned upon my recollection with an indescriba- 
ble sense ot sadness, arising more from the feelings 
which the incidents awakened than the apparent seu- 
sibility with which he described them. The re- 
mains of a military manner regulated the tone of his 
voice, and he spoke of them with as much fortitude 
as ifthe had been describing the adventures of a cam- 
paign in which an old com anion had perished. His 
voice was firm, but there was a restraint in his utter- 
ance that made the tale impressive,and, without pain, 
deeply 

it was, indeed, singular, and I more than once in- 
timated that he had awakened my curiosity; but it 
was not till one evening, when I happened to inquire 
how fong he had worn the garb of a friar, that he 
deemed me worthy of his confidence. 

*¢ It is convenient,” said he, ‘*but it is not on that 
account I have assumed-it;” and then he abruptly ad- 
ded, as if the restraint he had put upon himself had 
suddenly ven way, ‘*l much prefer the convent to 
any other lodging. The friars are sedate and good 
men; and although they know I am a Protestant, they 
never trouble me with any sort of religious contro- 
versy.” 

Though accustomed to his thoughtful physiogno- 
my, it seemed to me that in saying. this the cast of 
his countenance underwent a change, and that he 
looked more than I had ever before remarked, like 
one whom adversity had touched with no gentle hand. 


After a momentary pause he began his story: ._ 


On the return of the army from Alexandria,—said 
he,—the transport in which I had embarked with se- 
veral officers, became leaky, and we bore away for 
Messina to repair, or to obtain another vessel. On 
entering the port, being under quarantine, the passen- 
gers disembarked at the Lazaretto, where they found 
apartments, and weretoo happy in taking possession 
of them, after the vile Egyptian rooms and the dis- 
comfort we had suffered in the transport. 

The person who attended to receive our daily or- 
ders sometimes brought the English newspapers; | 
read them with an oppressive eagerness, expecting 
to hear something of my friends, but to me they were 
ever barren; all my companions, one after the other, 
met with some little notice or paragraph which 
gave them pleasure, but none such ever appeared to 
me. 

The dulness of the lazaretto, a square court with a 
cemetery in the area, would of itself have affected 
the spirits of most men; but the silence of the news- 
papers towards me seemed more ominous of mistor- 
tune, and filled my imagination with apprehensions 
and vague fears to which neither name nor other 
cause could be assigned. When the period of quar-' 
antine was complete, andall my companions were 
joyous at being released, I was irresistibly depress- 
ed, and in answer to their raillery could only tell 
that some unaccountable burden weighed upon my 
spirits, and would not be shaken off by any resolu- 
tion. 

On the day we were at liberty we dined together, 
and had several English officers then in the garrison 
asguests. In the evening we all went to the theatre; 
the house was crowded. Every box was engaged, 
which obliged us to ange places in the pit. You are 
aware that owing to «a@ subdivision of the benches in 
the Sicilian theatres, *. sometimes happens that a 
party is unavoidab)yseparated, the seats being occu- 
pied at intervals by other individuals. This took 
place that night; my friends were dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the house, and I was by myself in one of 
the sittings at the end of the last bench. 

I had not been long seated when several other offi- 
cers came in, with a gentleman in plain clothes, who, 
as I overheard in the course of his conversation with 
them, had only that afternoon arrived by the packet 
from England. He had been the schoolfellow of one 
of the officers, with whom he was gay and free, tell- 
ing him of their old companions, and also of hisown 
exploits since they had left Eaton. Among other 
things he mentioned that the cause of his coming abroad 
was an intrigue, in which he had been engaged with 
a married lady. It had been discovered by the land- 
lady of an inn on the Bath road, who had threatened 
to disclose the affair to the friends of his paramour.” 
**But,” said he, ‘‘l bought her silence, and have for 
a few months come out of the way.” ‘The name of 
the lady he did not disclose, indeed refused, but 
boasted of his success, and of the long time that the 
guilty intercourse had continued. 

The story attracted my particular attention, and 
yet there was nothing in the circumstances calculated 
to make any very lasting impression, save only the 
art and craft of the lady, which he described with 
contempt and derision, as the result of her experi- 
ence in deception. 

On returning to the hotel from the theatre, which I 
did alone, before the opera was over, I found, with 
letters from my wife, a bundle of newspapers. Maria 
had been for some time, she said, unwell, and had 
been advised to try the Bath waters; it had, however, 
so happened that my mother had also been seized 
with a dangerous illness, which obliged my wife to 
g0 hastily to London, where, after waiting some time, 
she was again advised to return to Bath. 

As a letter was written with her wonted tender- 
ness and spirit, I could not but admire the ardour of 
that filial affection which was so like the earnestness 
of her love for myself; but when I was about to take 
up One of the newspapers—it strangely, suddenly, 
and fearfully flashed across my mind that there was 
something extraordinary in that journey. Ina word, 
I was wounded with a pang of jealousy, and shook 
for a time like she aspen. And yet my heart acknow- 
ledged that never was a woman more simple in all her 
ways than Maria—more pure in heart and spirit— 
more enthusiastic in her affections. The thought, as 
it crossed my imagination, was a black demon pass- 
ing between me and the heavens, eclipsing the un- 
clouded sun. Still I could not reason myself from 
the horror of suspicion, which, like an envenomed 
dart, rankled in my bosom. It seemed as if the au- 
gury which had previously darkened my spirit was 
confirmed—I arose from my seat—I traversed the 
room in distraction, and abandoned myself, without 
reason, to the wildest imaginations. 

When I had for some time given scope to the full 
force of the dreadful passion which had so demonia- 
cally possessed me, the cloud passed from my under- 
standing and [ became more calm. I even felt repug- 
nance at myself for having done such injury to my 
wife in my thought;and remorse like drops of molten 


| sulphur, for the injustice, dropped in greater anguish 


than fire upon my heart. I soon after grew more ra- 
tional, and calmly opened the paper. 

For some time nothing interesting attracted my 
notice, but among the gossiping paragraphs I discov- 
ered two lines, evidently inserted by authority, for 
there was a tint of satire in them praising the filial 
devotion of the lady of a gallant officer then with the 
army in Egypt; and how, though herself an invalid, 
she had made a journey to London to comfort his 
aged mother, who was less in need of consolation 
than himself. 

‘This sentence was a shower of bullets in my bo- 
som. ‘I'he paroxysm of jealousy returned, barbed 
with a hateful possibility. But I may spare you and 
myself the description of an agony which language 
can never express. That too, however, after a time 
also subsided. I again had recourse to another number 
of the newspaper, and in it there was a dignified an- 
swer to the slander implied in the wording and mark- 
ing of the paragraph that had so disturbed me. 

But it tailed to sooth, for the gentleman had des- 
scribed the craft of his paramour. 

‘This made my ease worse—no adequate idea can 
be given for my thoughts that night. I retired to 
my own chamber, I wept, I vowed the hoarsest re- 
venge, But what could | do—what proof had 1 to 
charge my rival with having dishonoured my family? 
Him | could not even address. The night was spent 
in a whirlwind, and I could bring myself to no deter- 
mination, 

At daybreak I went to a convent, where I had then 
a friend, who, under the name of Anselmo, had long 
resided there. I had kaown him when, previously 
to the Egyptian expedition, 1 had been quartered in 
Messina; he was a sensible sedate character, possess- 
ed of a judicious knowledge of the world. To him 
I confided my hideous apprehension; and when I had 
ended the impassioned narrative, he remained for 
some time thoughtful, and then said— 

‘* Go to your hotel, let no one have any cause to 
suspect your fears, and come back to me in the af- 
ternoon, by which time I shall be prepared to offer 
you some advice.” 

I did as he suggested; fortunately my companions, 
in the gaiety of their spirits, had resolved to visit 
the environs. I feigned a headache, declined to go 
with them, and thus was left undisturbed. 

Whether Father Anselmo had in the mean time 
consuited with my friend on my unhappy case was 
not disclosed; but when, at the time appointed, I re- 
turned to the convent, I met him at the portal, as he 
was taking leave of another elderly friar, who, as | 
entered, eyed me witha more J look. I passed 
on, however, and was immediately followed by An- 
selmo, who, instead of conducting me back to his 
cell, led me into the chapel, which at the time was 
empty. It isa gorgeous sanctuary; the shrines and 
monuments numerous, and though the lighted altars 
sent forth a dim splendour, there was something in 
the air and aspect of the place which weighed upon 
my heart as if the tranquillity which reigned around 
had been palpable. 

When we had walked in sileace to a confessional, 
which stood at the east end of the chapel, near the 
high altar, Father Anselmo went into the chair—‘“ I 
am not,” said he, ** so ingrained with our religion 
as to deem this an occasion that will not sanction the 
indecorum—kneel to me as if you were a penitent, 
and I will answer you as sincerely as if the sin which 
has brought us here were of your own commission. 
Kneel, no one will then interrupt us, if your agita- 
tion master your fortitude,” 

knelt, scarce knowing what I did. When I had 
bent forward about a minute to the aurical of the 
confessional, Father Anselmo said— 

“ There is a cause to justify you to suspect.” 

I groaned with anguish, and could make no reply. 

* * But let no one still suspect the secret of your 
heart—write to your wife as if you never questioned 
her fidelity—go home with all the speed you can— 
but before you see her go to the inn where the dis- 
covery was made. ‘The landlady was bribed to si- 
lence—a better price will unlock her tongue—and 
your own sagacity will then direct you what should 
be done, if it should prove the adultress was your 
wife.” 

** She shall die,” cried I aloud, starting in an ago- 
ny on my feet. At that instant the newly arrived 
stranger with his friend the officer entered the church; 
I cannot describe the tempest of my soul at that mo- 
ment.— 

, “Itis he,” [ exclaimed, pointing him out to the 
riar. 

** Compose yourself,” was his answer. ‘* Let us 
question him—I am calmer than you; leave the busi- 
ness to me.” 

Father Anselmo then went towards the stranger 
and his friend, and addressed them as strangers, 
pointing out to their attention several of the altar 
pieces, which were considered distinguished speci- 
mens of art; I followed close behind him, but said 
nothing, nor was | capable of joining two sentences 
—I attempted, however, to enter into conversation 


with the officer who accompanied the stranger:— 
What he must have thought of me I can now well 
imagine,—my tongue at the time gave utterance to 
words which had no connexion with my mind. Fa- 
ther Anselmo afterward inquired what I had been 
saying--I had no remembrance of it, but he mention 
ed that he had several times observed the officer 
turn round abruptly and look at me with an appre- 
hensive eye. 

Father Anselmo himself, in the meantime, was 
particularly courteous to the stranger, and atier we 
had made a turn or two in the chapel I grew more 
collected and went closer to him. Immediately I 
perceived that he changed his manner; his eyes be- 
came vivid and searching, and in conducting the 
stranger along the side altars to look at the pictures 
particularly, he frequently cast upon him « sudden 
glance, especially when he observed his attention ar- 
rested by any remarkable figure among the female 
saints, But the stranger inspected thera all with 
equal indifference. 

_Father Anselmo then affected to bea critic, and 
uiscoursed of the colouring of the ‘several pictures 
with the affection of a cicerone. It seemed to me 
that his object in this was to ascertain if the taste of 
the stranger preferred any particular colour, but in 
this too he failed. He coutd derive nothing to assist 
his. curious metaphysical investigation, for I soon 

erceived that his endeavour was to find out some 

ey to the associations of the stranger’s mind, such 
as skilful players at the game of ‘T'wenty Questions 
sometimes obtain--and are thereby enabled to dis- 
cover the most occult thoughts of their antagonists, 

The stranger and the officer his companion then 
went away, 7 

**I suspect,” said Father Anselmo, as they left 
the church, ** that you are disturbing yourself with- 
out cause. Theintrigue which that gentleman has 
accidentally Giedeatl ti been but a young man’s 
folly—he has no remorse for what he bas done. The 
woman deserves not your anxiety, if she prove your 
wife; she must be bad, and their connexion has been 
& mere animal indulgence, which leaves no sting of 
guilt behind. I have tried him by all these pictures, 
and even in the one there of the Roman lady listen- 
ing to the preaching of the young priest, who be- 
came enamoured of her, and who resisted the tem 
tation because she was married; but he was not in 
the slightest degree moved, even tho’ I interpreted 
the legend as much like the story you had overheard 
as possible. Think, therefore, no more of any of- 
fence towards yourself in this affair, but go home 
and get the fact proved as soon as possible, to be rid 
of one that must be familiar with voluptaousness,” 

The words of Father Anselmo seemed oracular. I 
knew not theirimport, nor the mode of hisreflection, 
though I comprehended the scope of both. It was, 
however, impossible that I could, by any resolution 
shake off the-love which I cherished for Maria, I 
recalled to mind her beauty and simplicity, and that 
graceful piety so unlike the gross ardour that the stran- 
ger had described; but the storm of my jealousy was 
over, and a deep and exquisite sorrow took possession 
of my bosom. Why, however, attempt to describe an 
anguish that must be felt, not imagined, and which 
threatens to return as the remembrance is refreshed, 
by recalling the visible circumstances in which it wag 
first experienced? Endeavour to conceive for your- 
self, and when you have done so with all the powers 
of your imagination, how faint and feeble will it be 
to the reality of what I suffered! 

Two days after L left my fellow-passengers, and 
returned to England by the same packet that had 
brought out the destroyer of my peace. Immediate- 
ly on my arrival at Falmouth, I set off for the inn 
where the iniquity liad taken place. 

Having been taen for several years absent from 
England, I affected a curiosity respecting the domes- 
tic occurrences of the kingdom, which was not felt, 
and perceiving that there was no bustle in the house, 
on ,retence of conversing with the landlady on thes 
tupics, I begged her to make tea for me. In the 
course of her doing so, my conversation was wild anid 
desultory, and several times I observed her suddenly 

aze at me. Gradually 1 brought the various objects 

had affected to speak ef to a point, and then | ear- 
nestly told her, and with considerable emotion, that 
Ihad some cause for jealousy, and that she must ex- 
cuse the distraction of mind with which she saw me 
agitated. 

Having thus interested her feelings, I then turned 
the conversation with all my ingenuity on the time, 


and finally the place of guilt, relating several cireums ’ 


stances, which the stranger, Sir Mandeville Webster, 
had mentioned concerning the discovery,and in which 
she had borne a part, even to the sum by which he 
had purchased her silence. Her emotion increasing 
to amazement and alarm, convinced me that he had 
told no untrue tale, but still she only affeeted to grieve 
in sympathy for my distress. 1 was, however, saq 
tished with the testimony of my witness, and as to 
have offered her money for a more substantial dis 


closure would have been improper, 1 abruptly quite 
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ted her and proceeded directly toLondon. The ex- 
iring embers of affection for Maria prevented me 
rom disclosing my name, feebly hoping that some 
explicable mistake might possibly yet be discovered. 

My reception by Maria was with all the flutter and 
fondness of pure and fervent affection. Oh heavens! 
but her blandishments were as the foldings of a ser- 

t—my ‘anguish more dreadful than the agonies of 
| rien !—but I stifled my disgust. She spoke of 
her children with the admiration of a mother. She 
brought them to me with delight, but I discerned 
that she once or twice looked at me with a strange 
speculation in her eyes. In all, save in those disas- 
trous glances, she was what she had ever been, but 
my heart, though not altogether alienated, was per- 
plexed, and its s were as the stingings of scorpi- 
ons. 

Craft and cunning were never so perfectly perform- 
ed as on that fatal morning. It was impossible to 
look upon her with suspicion. Innocence was in all 
her gestures; but once I saw her turn her head to 
conceal a sudden gush of tears. After this could I 
doubt? I flung my love to the winds. 

A brief embarrassed pause took place for a mo- 
ment; without saying a word, I ordered the nursery 
maid to conve the children to their grandmother, 
and then sternly remained in silence till they were 

ne. Maria sat pale and amazed; she asked no ques- 
tion—perhaps was unable. She saw the children de- 

rt without emotion and without caress. Never was 
detested guilt so visibly confounded. 
hen the carriage with the children and the ser- 
vant had left the house, I then said with a stern voice, 
but my heart wept blood from every pore, ‘‘ Madam, 
answer me a few questions. : 

She made no reply, but I continued— 

“ When did you become acquainted with Sir Man- 
deville Webster?” She made no reply. 

*¢ Was it in your journey between and Lon- 
don?” She made no reply. 

«¢ Answer me, unhappy woman; I would, for your 
own sake, spare you from the tongues of the world, 
—answer me!”—and in saying these words I rose; 
she at the same time also started up, and extending 
her arms in phrenzy, burst into a wild, demoniae fit 
of mirthless laughter, so shrill, so hideous, unlike 
all human Sonia that I shudder with horror as I 
think of it. Then, suddenly pausing, she looked 
solemnly at me fora moment, and dropped sense- 
less on the floor. : 

Humanity and some feeling of withered tenderness 
would not permit me to leave her till her maid,with 
the assistance of the other women, had recalled her 
senses. But as soon asI observed the dawn of re- 
turning reason, I left the house and proceeded to her 
father’s, where I found his lordship at home, in his 
library alone. I hastened into his presence, but as I 
entered the room, my feelings overcame me, and | 
threw myself on his shoulder, unable to speak. 

After this paroxysm had subsided, he requested 
me to be seated, and, I thought with-an air of cool- 
ness and distance, inquired what so agitated me, and 
when I had returned to England. 

His manner was additional proof—it was as if he 
knew and connived at the guilt. He is acquainted 
with my dishonour, I inwardly said, but his regard 
for a child to whom he was ever devoted has made 
him take her part. The thought passed through my 
mind like electricity, and nerved me to be firm. Ac- 
cordingly, collecting myself, I told him what I had 
the misfortune to learn. 1 told him all—how it ac- 
cidentally first reached my hearing in the theatre, to 
the examination of the landlady, and the dreadful 


_seene I had just then witnessed. 


During the whole recital he sat as silent as his 
daughter, but it was the silenee of attention, and not 
like hers, of consternation—for he was a calm, self- 
sustained character, seldom off his guard, and shrewd 
in his knowledge of mankind. 

When I had closed my wild story, he made no re- 
mark; but rising, walked several times across the li- 

I conceived that he was meditating whaf re- 
ply to make, and waited with resolution, at last he 
stopped opposite to me, and said emphatically, 

«‘ This is a strange business—it is not impossible 
to be true.” At this expression I saw his countenance 
change, and a tear rush into his eyes, which he has- 
tily wiped away. 

The sight of that most + perm and in all things 
serene and self possessed old man so affected, touched 
me with exquisite pity—lI rose, and being now certain 


~ that nothing could change the woful fact, I said ab- 


raptly that while 1 remained in town my home would 
be at my mother’s with the children, but that the un- 
fortunate Maria would require bis care. 

**You have lost no time since your arrival,” replied 
he, a little proudly as I thought, ‘* but I will call on 
you in the course of the day.” 

We then parted. There was nothing in this sad 
interview to make me question what I had heard; but 
on the contrary, a strong confirmation of the justice 
of my jealousy. It was a spur in the side of my in- 
‘tent, to have the legal preliminaries for a divorce in- 


stituted without delay. 


_* By this time agitation had exhausted my strength, 
idee that when I reached my mother’s house, I 
‘was seriously indisposed, and the children with their 
gladness and innocent caresses augmented my dejec-’ 
tion. My mother was not at home; the maid had de- 
scribed to her the franie of mind in which she had 
seen me, and the old lady had aeey gone to my 
house. I was not, however, acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance at the time, and concluded that her ab- 
sence was in consequence of herreluctance to see me, 


forgetting, in that disconsolate moment, that the mo- 


ther’s heart ever prompts her to fly to her offspring 
in distress. But a deplorable fatality was upon me, 
and every thing that took place on that eventful day 
ministered to the sharpening of my affliction. 

After waiting some time for the return of Lady 
Osprey, I called in the nursery maid, and learned 
where she had gone. With boiling veins, and a head 
incapable of combining two thoughts, I resolved to 
go in quest of her, but in that crisis she returned; on 
reaching my house, she was informed that Maria had 
left it in a hackney coach, without saying where she 
intended togo. ‘The servants were all alarmed, and 
no one could give the slightest clue to the mysteri- 
ous passion in which, after so long an absence, I had 
returned. 

I then told her ladyship of the discovery, and at 
the same time Lord Baronsdale was announced—he 
too had been at my house, and had been informed of 
the manner in which Maria had withdrawn herself. 
His look was firm but stern; Le had summoned all 
his fortitude, and while it was evident that his spirit 
was writhing with a thousand wounds, his counte- 
nance had an air of resolution and sadness. 


*¢ Let us not,” said he, ‘* waste time in idle talk; 
your happiness and mine are equally at stake; I have 
thought on all you have told me; there may be some 
error, and we must begin the investigation anew. I 
have a pene at the door—you must g° with me 
to that landlady; she shall not earn her bribe from 
our incredulity.” 

I made no reply, but seized my hat to accompany 
him in an instant—he wrung his hands with emotion; 
another messenger was first despatched to my house, 
and also to his lordship’s, to ascertain if Maria had 
returned, but they brought back no tidings, 


We then resolved to proceed in the chaise, and 
reached the inn early in the evening, where, in pass- 
ing to a parlour, we met Maria! I had before this 
received proof enough, but the sight of her there 
crowned the evidence. Why had she come to that 
house? I had not mentioned any thing to her of my 
having beenthere. By what miraculous accident had 
she come, and for what other purpose than to deal 
= bribed landlady? rushed in phrenzy on my 
mind. 

Before I had time to make any remark Maria pull- 
ed the bell, and requested the presence of the land- 
lady, and on her entrance demanded with a steady 
voice if she was the Mistress Osprey of whom she 
had spoken to me, 

The good woman, before answering, looked con- 
fused, and then said, hesitatingly, that she was not, 
and I exclaimed, with indignation— 

‘* These tricks, Maria, will serve you no longer. 
How came you here?—by what instinct have you 
thought of this house?’ How much was your bribe? 
Sir Mandeville Webster’s was a hundred guineas.” 

Maria made no answer, she only looked at me, but 
the landlady started at the name of Sir Mandeville, 
and I turned to Lord Baronsdale. 

** It would not be expensive,” said I, ** to get any 
evidence desired from this woman.” 

** You are right,” said his lordship with a sigh, 
and covered his tace with his handkerchief, exclaim- 
ing with great fervour, ‘Oh Maria, to what devil 
have you sold yourself?—to look so innocent—to be 
so plausible!—and—” | 

** You are not satisfied,” was her reply. ‘* Let 
Osprey take the woman in his chaise and proceed 
with her to Bath; and, my Lord, till I am proved 
guilty, give me your protection; I will go with you.” 

The energy with which this was said strengthened 
the impression which so many circumstances had 
made. It was unlike the gentle and retiring Maria 
to show herself so decisive. 

The journey to Bath was arranged as she proposed; 
the landlady at first made some scruple, Pat it was 
stifled by the words You must,” from Maria. 

We travelled all night, but slowly, as it was desir- 
ed, or rather ordered, by Maria, that we should not 
reach Bath till an advanced hour in the morning, 
and that no eee should be afforded for her to 
have any further communication with the landlady. 
I was spell-bound—I could not divine her intent— 
but she appeared animated by some extraordinary 
purpose, and she never once appeared to notice me. 
hen we reached Bath, instead of proceeding to 
any hotel, she directed the chaise to a particular 
house in Pultney street, and ours to follow. On 
reaching the door, the instant that it was opened she 
directed her father to come in with her, and the land- 
lady and me tofollow. She then, with the same a 

parent equanimity ordered the servant to bid Lady 
Heatherstone, his mistress, to come to her for a sin- 


gle moment—we were still standing when the lady 
entered. 


The landlady, on seeing her ladyship, started, and 
—— suddenly to me, before any other could utter 
a word, said with an agitated voice, ‘This is the 
Mistress Osprey.” 

The lady instantly turned pale, and gazing at the 
landlady, whom she at once recognized, said— 

** You mistake, I am Lady Heatherstone.” 

“Oh, why did you add the guilt of falsehood to 
your sin!” cried the contrite landlady; ‘* you told 
me yourself yourname, on the vile morning of that 
pant when you and this other lady stopped at our 

ouse. 

Lady Heatherstone rejoined---** You are in some 
mistake; but what does this mean?—why, ladies and 
gentlemen, are you here, and whatis the object of 
these questions?” 

Lord Baronsdale said nothing, but, with his mouth 


pursed, seemed waiting some result. 


** Madam,” after a momentary pause, said I, 
“ wher I last saw your friend, sir Mand. Webster—” 

**Oh, Webster! do you know him?’ was her 
exclamation of astonishment, and she flung herself 
on a sofa, and covered her face with her hands. 

I rushed towards Maria to catch her in my embrace, 
but her spirit was gone---I had only her corpse in my 
arms, 

From that hour I have but existed---our unhappy 
children are both dead. Had they lived, perhaps, I 
might have endeavored to resume my profession, but 
the eldest only survived a year, and the second scarce- 
ly another. Since that time I have been but a breath- 
ing thing---an abstract of humanity---and the soli- 
tude of the cloister has been my home. Had we 
possessed any such asylum in England I had net 
come to Sicily. But it matters not---all places are 
now alike to me. 


LITERARY. 


** Sixty Years oft ife of Jeremy Levis.” G. & 
& 4 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Acting upon a rule which I have always made my 
guide, and generally found a good one—to read those 
works of literature, which receive least praise from 
reviewers, I took up the above named novel, and was 
not disappointed in my anticipations of pleasure 
from its perusal. 

It has been said of the author of Jeremy Levis, 
that he is coarse and pedantic. For the first of these 
assertions, I cannot see that there is any foundation. 
If it is meant that he is coarse when his low charac- 
ters express themselves in vulgar words, I agree; but 
it would certainly not be very appropriate (would it 
not?) to send from the lips of a kitchen wench, the 
refined language of a lady, or give to the manners of 
an hostler, the aristocratical bearing of an educated 
gentleman. I believe it isa rule of the fine arts, to 
adapt words to the ideas they are intended to convey; 
to accuse the author for following this rule is as un- 
just as itis erroneous. For his pedantry (which I 
suppose alludes to his making use of a foreign lan- 

uage, when he quotes, without I beg 

eave to draw the attention of the reader to those 
very passages, and if he does not acquit him of this 
affectation, he must be entirely insensible to wit and 
beauty, whieh they possess in an eminent degree.— 
To have given their meaning in his own tongue, 
would not only have destroyed their expression, but 
would have laid him open, (not without justice, ) to 
the charge of plagiarism—and yet how many of our 
modern novelists do this, depending, I suppose, for 
their escape, upon the ignorance of their readers.— 
But it was not my intention, when I commenced this, 
to remark upon what others have said of ‘‘ Jeremy 
Levis,” but to point out those beauties as well as 
those blemishes of the author, which they have 
omitted. 

The hero, to use his own words, commenced life 
under more favourable auspices than most people, 
having two instructors in different languages; his fa- 
ther in severity and his mother in indulgence. The 
consequences were that he became very selfwilled, 
as were all the Levises. He gets rid of both, how- 
ever, by running away from home, and seeking the 
protection of an uncle, a gouty, hot tempered, but 
good old man. A rupture, however, takes place be- 
tween uncle and nephew, and they part. Our hero 
is again without a home, but, through the influence 
of a friend, obtains a situation with a merchant, with 
whom he remains until the death of his uncle, leav- 
ing Jerry hisheir. A few months spent in the dis- 
sipation of a town life, and he is obliged by a duel to 
leave England for France. After an adventure there, 
melancholy in its termination, he returns to England 
and marries his first love. She dies a year after- 
ward, leaving him a son, the heir of all his father’s 


pevepeed uncontrollable disposition. His banker 
fails, his last guinea is risked at the gaming table, 
and lost. 


He is happily saved the sin of self destruction, and 
sails for the West Indies. The ship is captured by 
pirates, and all but himself murdered. We find him 
next in Spain, in the employ of a merchant in Cadiz. 
In one of hisrambles into the country, he meets with 
a beautiful young peasant of Andalusia—loves and 
deserts her. She follows him to Cadiz, and her suf- 
ferings of mind and body bring on the rapid decline, 
to which she seems to have been predisposed. She 
expresses a wish to visit once more, the spot where 
he had first seen her. 

** We proceeded directly to the little scene of beauty 
I have attempted to describe in the first chapter of the 
present book. When there,.my companion looked 
eagerly upon the little basin, and the stone beside it; 
then watched for a moment, with a smile of pleasure, 
the trickling of the limpid streamlet, and arched her 
neck to listen to its musie; then, after a rapid glance 
around the whole circuit of the scene, her eyes rest- 
ed on me, as I stood observing all her actions, and 
throwing herself into my arms, she burst into tears. 
I Jed her to the stone seat, and taking her hand, press- 
ed it in silence; for I was almost as much affected as 
herself, though from a different cause.” 

‘* Presently Agata raised her head, which she had 


fondly reclined upon my shoulder, and after a few 


moments’ oe pe contemplation of her favourite 
place, she said, ‘How fresh and beautiful every 
thing appears just ‘asI left it; nothing has altered 
since. My little brook flows pure as ever, the hill 
before us is covered with as bright a green, and the 
trees that hang their branches over these rocks, shad- 


ing as we sit from the heat of the sun, give the same 
cool shade, and that sun—does it not shine as glori- 
ous, my beloved, as when we first together looked 
upon it? All = are the same, and yet—how ale 
tered Lam! Look, love, the very weed you bent 
beneath you, when you came to me all kind and beau- 
tiful, it is tall, and straight, and rigorous still! but 
I— Donot weep! Here, 1 will kiss away those 
tears—but you must not weep—no, you must not! for 
Agata is still happy in her love, although she is so 
sick and wasted. 

‘* Then you must desist from this painful subject, 
dearest, for you know I am a very woman, when my 
hear* is touched but ever so little.” 

‘* She kissed me, and relapsed into a silence long- 
er than before. When at length she spoke, it was 
with some hesitation, as though she were doubtful 
of the propriety of the sentiments she was about 
to utter. ‘Ihave avery foolish thought loye,’ said 
the Andalusian; ‘ what do you think it is?’ ” 


‘*How can I tell you, Agata! speak it boldly, 
dearest.” 


‘*1 was thinking—but I’m afraid you will blame 
me for it—I was thinking that the God that made the 
beautiful world must take such pleasure in looking 
upon the aeae of those he has made to enjoy i 
and then I thought—was it wrong, my beloved? —i 
thought, what if God be now looking down from 
heaven, upon us two as we are seated here together, 
loving one another so truly, as he must love us,— 
how his eyes must glisten with the tears of joy, just 
as yours do, dearest, when ——.,”’ 

** Hush, Agata!” I exclaimed, shuddering, as I 


Ye closer to her; ** Do not speak thus! it is aw- 


** Mother of God! what have I done! your voice 
sounds so low and hurried. You frightenme! I 
knew not it was wrong to speak thus, dearest.” 

Innocent being! how could she know? But I shud- 
dered not so much at the boldness of the language, 
which might scarce be called profane from her, asat 
the picture which it held before my conscience, 
seated there, as I was, in comparison with the pure 
child of nature beside me, a fiend of hell by an 
angel of light. I might well shudder, and she might 
well wonder at the cause; for mine was all the guilt 
—she knew it not, even in name. 

** No matter, Agata; let us speak no more of it— 
And see, dearest’ the sun is down—the night air 
will be blowing chilly, and unwholesome to you—let 
us hasten home now.” I rose from the seat. 

‘* Stay!” cried my companion, as she rose after me 
and laid her hand upon my arm; ‘* one moment.— 
You see the little hill before us, that looks so cold 
and dark, now that the sun has left it. Were you 
ever on the other side, my own beloved?” 

** Never, dearest.” 


‘* There is a little spot there, so narrow you scarce 
may turn init. It is open on one side—there, to the 
left, on the right a rocky hillock bounds its length: 
and straight before us, opposite the base of the hittle 
hill, some wild olives hide it from the road. My 
own kind love,”(her voice sunk toa solemn whisper, ) 
** when I am dead, will you lay me there? It is not 
right that my body should pollute this scene of our 
first love; but I would be still near it; and I would 
have the setting sun, whose red light I love so much 
now living, shine on my grave. And you will plant 
some flowers there; and, perhaps, you will sometimes 
visit the quiet spot, and see that the flowers are not 
withered, nor the woods grown over them——” 

** Agata! Agata! Can you stab me thus? O stop, I 
beg you, by the love that binds us!” 

** Ever gentle-hearted!” she murmured, pressing 
my hand to her lips. 

** But Thad better thus prepare you—— oh—!” 
(and she grasped my arm tight, as if in pain,) **what 
was that! Ifelt so strange a pang just now, shooting 
here, nigh my heart—I am very faint, love; bear me 
= to that stone seat; I shall, perhaps, feel better 
then. 

‘« Is this the place where I was seated, when you 
first saw me? the very place?” 

**It is, love.” 

**And this is the hour, is it not, dearest? when our 
first farewell was said, and Agata learned how hard 
it is to part with what the heart loves dearly.” 

“his.” 

**T am very happy.” And she was silent. 

Suddenly she put her left arm around my neck. 
** My own beloved,” faintly breathed the voice of 
my Agata, ‘* bend your face nearer to me.—Suill 
nearer.” She pressed her lips to mine. ** Thus 
would I die!” The next minute, a slight spasm 
shook the little hand I held, the arm that lay upon. 
my neck relaxed its pressure, the head sunk upon 
I looked. She had died as she wish- 


Amongst other things, it has been said that *‘Jere- 
my Levis” is an immoral production. This asser- 
tion is altogether unmerited, and withoutfoundation. 
I have perused it most attentively from beginning 
to end, and deny that in any rene instance the au- 
thor deserves this censure. There is not a line in it 
where Religion is treated with the slightest contempt, 
or other than honourable principles instilled and 
cherished. ‘Virtue is never made to suffer, or vice 
to prosper, ”’and I would rather a thousand times place 
this Book in the hands of my daughters, than many 
of the sickly impassioned novels of the present day, 
which serve but to fill their heads with ideas of love 
—and nonsense. 

But I fear, Mr. Editor, I am outstepping the limits 
of your patience, and filling up too much of your pa- 
per, so shall take my leave of “Jeremy Levis” by 
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_ refering to one other of the many beautiful pas- 
es of the author; I allude to where he speaks of 
ligion, Vol. 1, 36 inning, ‘* w2 look 
upon the piety of old age, &c.;” and by recommend- 
ing every one to make his acquaintance before judg- 
ing of his character. ! 


From the New York Courier. 
THE BRAVO, 

A tale by the author of “The Spy,” ‘“‘The Red Rover,” 
mo Water Witch,” &c. Carey & Lea, Philadelphia, 
This new novel, from the pen of our countryman 

—Coorzn—will win new laurels forhim. It is full 

of dramatic interest-—“‘hair breadth escapes”—ani- 

mated and bustling scenes on the canals, in the pri- 
sons, on the Rialto, in the Adriatic, and in the streets 
of Venice. The plots of the secret Tribunal, the 
counterplots of Don Camillo, the singular acts of 

Jacopo, the Bravo, his success in rescuing Donna 

Violetta, are all described in that dashing style and 

language for which Cooper is characterised. In pic- 

turing the movements of the Gondolas, the author is 
peculiarly felicitous. Whenever he discourses of 
scenes on the water, he is perfectly at home. The cha- 
aracter of the Bravo is a singular compound of fatuity 
and art—of recklessness and sagacity—of generosity 
and folly—of bravery and weakness. The great aim 
of the author is to give a picture of the Venetian 
oligarchy—their selfishness—their cruelty—their art 

eir cold blooded inhumanity, and their refined 

species of Machiavelism. The scene in which Ja- 
copo undergoes an examination before the Grand 
Inquisitors, is extremely well managed. ‘The man- 
ner in which the characters are drawn out, keeps up 
an intense interest. The termination, however, of 
the plot, is altogether unsatisfactory. The notion of 
‘poetical justice” as it is called by the critics, is 
entirely violated. After being entertained with the 
efforts, and energy, and arts of a hero—after keeping 
his company in various hard rubs and hazardous ad- 
veutures, it is quite melancholy to find him coolly 
beheaded, while the less interesting personages of 
the tale are happily disposed of. 

This novel of ‘The Bravo” is Cooper’s first born 
in anew class. Paul Clifford wasamong the first of 
this kind which attracted great attention. The Bravo 
—as does Paul Clifford—contains fearful pictures of 
the destruction of human rights and human happi- 
ness, by vicious systems of government and laws. 
The effects of bad laws and aristocratic authority, 
are shown to lead to private crime—public robbery 
—and violent ends. Cooper has made an admirable 
selection of his topics, his plots, his characters, &c. 
to catch the popular feeling at present existing in 
England; and the Bravo will undoubtedly be very 

opular across the water—here it only requires to be 

to be read with the utmost avidity. 

In vivid description of places, embracing alike na- 
ture and art, Cooper is inimitable. We find in the 
Bravo” many of his most exquisite touches. 
For ourselves, we never formed a clear, dis- 
tinct judgment of the locality of Venice and its 
canals, antil we read the following description; and 
we give it to our readers under a full conviction 
that all who have not visited the ‘‘ Island City” will 
derive both pleasure and instruction from the perusal 
of it: 

“The city of Venice stands ona cluster of low, 
sandy islands. It is probable that the country which 
lies nearest to the gulf, if not the whole of the im- 
mense plain of Lombardy itself, is of alluvial forma- 
tion. hatever may have been the origin of that 
wide and fertile kingdom, the causes which have 

iven to the Lagunes their existence, and to Venice 
its unique and picturesque formation, are too ap- 

rent to be mistaken. Several torrents, which flow 

‘rom tive valleys of the Alps, pour their tribute into 

the Adriatic at this point. Their waters come charged 

with the debris of the mountains, pulverized nearly 
to their original elements. Released from the vio- 
lence of the stream, these particles have necessarily 

‘been deposited in the gulf, at the spot where they 

have first become subjected to the power of the sea. 

Under the influence of counteracting currents, eddies 

and waves, the sands have been thrown into sub- 

marine piles, until some of the banks have arisen 
above the surface, forming islands, whose elevation 
has been gradually augmented by the decay of vege- 
tation. A glance at the map will show that, while 
the Gulf of Venice is not literally, it is, practically, 
considered with reference to the effect produced by 
the southeast wind called the Sirocco, at the head of 
the Adriatic. This accidental circumstance is pro- 
bably the reason why the Lagunes have a more deter- 
mined character at the mouths of the minor streams 
that empty themselves here, than at the mouths of 
most of the other rivers, which equally flow from the 

Alps or the Appenines, into the same shallow sea. 

he natural consequence of a current of a river 
meeting the-waters of any broad basin, and where 
there is no base of rock, is the formation, at or near 
the spot where the opposing actions are neutralized, 
of bands, which is technically called abar. ‘The 
coast of the union furnishes constant evidence of the 
truth of this theory, every river having its bar, with 
channels that are often shifted, or cleared, by the 
freshets, the gales, or the tides. The constant and 
powerful operation of the southeastern wiads on one 
side, .with the periodical increase of the Alpine 
streams on the other, have converted this bar at the 
entranee of the Venetian Lagunes, into a succession 
of long, low, sandy islands, which extend ina direct 
line, nearly across the mouth of the gulf. The wa- 
ters of the rivers have necessarily cut a few channels 
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long since have become a lake. Another thousand 
years may so far change the character of this extra- 
ordinary estuary, as to convert the channels of the 
bay into rivers, and the muddy banks into marshes 
and meadows, resembling those that are now seen for 
so many leagues inland. | 

The low margin of sand that, in truth, gives all its 

maritime security to the port of Venice and the La- 
gunes, iscalled the Lidodi Palestrino. Ithas been 
artificially connected and secured, in many places, 
and the wall of the Lido, (literally the beach, ) though 
incomplete, like most of the great and vaunted works 
of the other hemisphere, and more particularly of 
Italy, ranks with the mole of Ancona, and the sea- 
wall of Cherbourg. The hundred little islands which 
now contain the ruins of what, during the middle 
ages, was the mart of the Mediterranean, are group- 
ed together within cannon-shot of the natural barrier. 
Art has united with nature to turn the whole to good 
account; and, apart from the influence of moral 
causes, the rivalry of a neighborirg town, which has 
been fostered by political care, and the gradual filling 
up of the waters, by the constant deposit of the 
streams, it would be difficult toimagine a more com- 
modious, or a saferhaven when entered, than that 
which Venice affords, even to this hour. 
As all the deeper channels of the Lagunes have 
been preserved, the city is intersected, in every 
direction, by passages, which, from their appearance, 
are called canals, but which, in truth, are no more 
than so many small natural branches of the sea. 
On the margin of those passages, the walls of the 
dwellings arise literally from out of the water, since 
economy of room has caused their owners to extend 
their possessions to the very verge of the channel, in 
the manner that quays and wharves are pushed into the 
streams in our own country. In many instances the 
islands themselves were no more than banks, which 
were periodically bare, and on all, the use of piles 
had been necessary to support the superincumbent 
loads of palaces, churches and public monuments, 
under which, in the course of ages, the humble spi- 
rits of sand have been made to groan. 

The great frequency of the canals, and perhaps 
some attention to economy of labour, has given to by 
far the greater part of the buildings the facility of 
an approach by water. But while aeney every 
dwelling has one of its fronts on a canal, there are 
always communications by the rear with the interior 
passages of the town. It isa fault in most deserip- 
tions, that while the stranger hears so much of the 
canals of Venice, but little is said of her streets; still, 
narrow, paved, commodious, and noiseless passages, 
of this description, intersect all the islands, which 
communicate with each other by means of a count- 
less number of bridges, ‘Though the hoof of a horse 
or the rumbling of a wheel is never heard in these 
strait avenues, they are of great resort for the purpose 
of ordinary intercourse. 

LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS, No. XII. 
Tue Boos; edited by the Author of “ Tae Leaacy.” 
_ New York—Harpers. 

**Gentlemen, and gentler maidens, dames ever 
fair and ever fascinating, who read tales of love, be- 
cause for it ye were formed, and smile or sigh as 
your feelings are afflicted, because form and feeling 
are your most engaging attributes—also Critics stern, 
penetrating and severe, with spectacle on nose and 
snuff at elbow—sit down all when you are in amiable 
humour, and when reading is no toil, but a mental 
relaxation, and be hase if you can with our Club 
Book.” Seconded as this cheerful invitation is by 
the names—not unknown to fame—attached to the 
contributions; such as Jerdan, Galt, Lord L, Gower. 
Allan Canningham, James Hogg, the author of 
Philip Augustus, T. Power, &c. &c. these volumes, 
although from the great inequality of the several 
writers, some conjectures may be mooted as to the 
fey of their immediate incorporation with the 

ibrary of Select Novels, will, we have no doubt, 
attract an eager attention. The first tale is by Mr. 

G. P. R. James, and, like all this writer’s fictions, 
it is powerfully interesting and well sustained. The 
extract we give below is from a tale entitled “The 
Gipsey of the Abruzzo,” by the author of the 
** King’s Secret,” a highly successful novel, recently 
republished by the Messrs. Harpers. El Zingaro, 
the gipsey, has for some slight and gratuitous kind- 
ness, shown him by the niece and ward of Mirialva, 
been the instrament of her escape from the thraldom 
of her uncle, to the protection of one to whom she 
had been early betrothed by her father. The gipsey 
himself iscaught, and we now are introduced to him 
about planning a flight. 

‘¢ The door again closed; the bolts again jarred on 
the ear; and the Zingaro was once morealone. But 
he was no longer the inanimate log that for so many 
hours had lain without exhibiting one sign of life or 
motion; but alert, active, and stirring, with a glance 
like the hawk, and with vigour and ingenuity equal 
to his will. 

_First, with the assistance of his teeth he managed 
to spread before him his capa, and then, from a se- 
cret pouch within its folds he drew forth the hidden 
implements for procuring light, which ever formed 
a part of his materiel—quickly and skilfully using 
his partially freed hands, he succeeded in the first 
‘os of his attempt; when holding over the light the 

nds which confined his wrists, he sat, partially 
feeding the flame, until the stout cords gave way— 
His hands thus free, he waved them in triumph and 
thanksgiving towards the star still shining brightly 
upon him; and in an ineredibly short space of time 


for their passage, or, what is now a lagune, would 


he, by similar process, freed his feet from bondage, 


though not without some suffering from the flames. 
As the last turn of the lashing was unwound, he 
sprung from. the floor, and attempted to stand erect, 
but the cramped trembling joints failed to support 
him, and he fell back powerless upon the straw;—by 
degrees, however, he restored the circulation to his 
benumbed and sore-scorched limbs, until they once 
more became capable of their wonted exertion. 

As the night advanced he boldly proceeded in his 
plan. First, tearing down a large portion of the 
tapestry, he passed his hands along the walls of his 
prison; on three sides his views were opposed by 
solid stone; the fourth he discovered, with confirmed 
hope, to be stout wainscot. But whither did the 
next room beyond lead to? or by whom might it now 
be occupied? could nature support the dense smoke 
that must attend his attempt to burn a passage through 
here for the escape of whieh smoke not an outlet 
existed, except the window high over head, any ef- 
fort to break which would alarm the yet wakeful in- 
habitants of the castle, before his purpose could be 
halfeffected. Then came the more horrid sugges- 
tion, might he not ere the stout oak gave way before 
the flames, himself perish miserably, tortured by a 
vain dream of freedom, while his limbs withered 
within the folds of the terrible agent whose aid he 
was about to invoke. These, and a thousand other 
fearful imaginings, swept through the prisoner’s 
mind, as he busily collected a portion of his straw 
together with some of the dry and mouldering tapes- 
try, so as to form a heap of combustibles immedi- 

us prepared, ere he applied the light, he again 
fixed his eyes upon the padén, as if sche 
from the star of his wild faith some evident and vi- 
sible sign to direct him. He now looked in vain; 
the star shone no longer upon him. For a moment 
a shade of doubt clouded his brow, ere he interpre- 
ted this change: then bending low his head he cried, 

‘** Thou art gone: thou wilt no longer let thy free 
rays linger within these thrice-accursed walls of 
stone—thou art gone, to light up the dark mountain 
and the silver stream, and thou callest on thy son to 
follow thy free course, or star of 
my fathers, be thou obeyed!” 

As he concluded, he again bowed low his head 
with a solemn earnestness of voice and manner, that 
a bespoke his ardent faith in the strange creed he 

eld. 

He touched with his light a selected portion of the 
straw, and the flame rose fiercely against the sturdy 
— that seemed in its strength to defy the puny 
effort. 

The Zingaro patiently sat crouching upon his hams, 
and from time to time carefully fed the slow fire, 
which, by degrees, gave certain eviderce of its sub- 
tle, and insidious power upon the surface of the blis- 
tering, blackened oak. 

A little while longer, and the wainscot began itself 
to assist in its own destruction; the bluish flame that 
at first had but flickered for a moment, unsteadily 
and by fits upon its surface, seemed all at once to fix 
its hold witha tenacity not to be again shook off, 
and in a moment after, it rushed in fierce triumph 
over the hissing wood. 


The smoke became dense, even to suffocation: ne- 
vertheless, stretched at full length, with his face close 
to the floor, the Zingaro continued for a long time to 
endure this suffering, as he carefully fed and direct- 
ed the flames, whieh, to his hopes, gave promise of 
freedom; but at length the heat and smoke combined 
might no longer be borne with life. ‘Thus made reck- 
less of the consequences, he suddenly started up, and 
seizing the vessel which contained his supply of wa- 
ter, he aimed it against the lofty window; the imme- 
diate shiver of falling glass which followed bespoke 
the success of his effort, while the huge, mass of 
smoke, lifting itself quickly upwards, left the floor 
comparatively free for breathing. 


The dangerous consequences which had made him 
so long deter this movement, as he foresaw, almost 
immediately followed. First was heard the buzz of 
many mingled voices, gathering in the court below, 
to mark the thick smoke as it rolled through the bro- 
ken window; then followed an eager cry for the keys 
of the tapestried chamber. Not an instant was to be 
lost; and no sooner did the prisoner hear these 
sounds, than gathering together the stout cords which 
had bound his feet and hands, he with their aid firm- 
ly secured the door inside; a work barely accom- 
plished before he heard the quick tread of feet, and 
the hasty withdrawing of bolts; the heavy lock next 
turned in its wards, and an attempt was made to 
thrust open the door. 

‘*Santa Maria! ’tis fast within!” cried a voice the 
prisoner recognised for Nicola’s: ** ’tis the body of 
the poor Zingaro, doubtless, that has fallen against 
it—push stoutly, together, lads”—but the door again 
withstood their united efforts. ‘*Get axe and ham- 
mer quickly, some of you,” continued Nicola; ‘‘the 
fire is certainly here; *twas never a spark from my 
lamp surely whea I took the lad his supper. Ring 
out the great bell; call up my Jord the Gen: or he 
will be burned in his bed else, like the. poor heathen 
within, whose flesh I can plainly hear sputtering like 
chesnuts a-roasting.” 

A succession of sturdy blows rebounded from the 
entrance, and immediately the Zingare tried with his 
foot to force the crackling wainscot, but it refused 
to give way. How to gain more time? already the 
door was rent from its hinges and had-been down, 
but that the assailants had retreated from the first 
burst of smoke, calling loudly for water. 

The Zingaro saw at once that now or never came 


the decisive ing therefore the re- 


mainder of his straw and other fuel, he 
heaped it before the forced door, and just as this was 
falling inwards, he flung a blazing mass upon the 
ready pile—a wall of fire in an instant supplied the 
a of the barrier just beaten down, and the terri- 

ed water“bearers ran from the spot, with cries of 
horror, as they caught a glimpse of the dark form 
beyond, which appeared to move calmly and an- 
touched amid the blaze. 

In afew moments the fallen door began to add fresh 
fuel to the fire; the great bell, too, rung out the 
awful sound of flame. Drunk with the smoke, and 
maddened with the pain of his half-burned hands, 
the Zingaro also prepared for his last desperate ef+ 
fort. He covered his head and shoulders with thick- 
ened folds of his capa, retired a few paces from the 
now smouldering wainscot, then rousing his whole 
force for the attempt he rushed forward and dashed 
himself sideways against it. The half-burned boards 
burst before his weight, and, whelmed amid the 
blazing ruin, he rolled into the next apartment. 
Shaking the burning embers from about him, he 
hurried across the unoccupied and unfurnished room, 
and opening the door, entered the passage beyond. 
On the instant a voice arresied his step: 
“ Who art thou?” demanded a man, advancing 
hastily from an adjoining door, holding high a lamp; 
** why am I thus rudeh aroused, and whence this 
1 of wild alarm?” The Zingaro turned upon the 
inquirer, and the light flashed upon his face. Had 
the master-fiend himself, clothed in all his terrors, 
met Mirialva’s sight—for he was the speaker—he 
could not have looked more dismayed than he now 
did, as he gazed upon his late prisoner, blackened 
with smoke, and with garments glowing from the 
sparks of fire which still clung to them. 
**What demon art thou?” again demanded the ba- 
ron, as he stepped back towards the nearly closed 
door * the room just left by his sentenced prisoner, 

eax:” 

moniac indeed was the look the gipsey cast up- 
on his foe, as with a voice of thunder he shouted. 
**Lo, Zingaro!” Then bounding forward with a 
tiger-spring he dashed the bewildered baron into 
the apartment already half-filled with flames, and 
closing the door, quickly drew the bolts. He then 
turned into Mirialva’s now vacant bed-chamber, tore 
from the sumptuous couch and windows the silken 
cords which draped the curtains, and by their aid de- 
scended with speed and safety into the private garden 
of the castello, 
Already flames were bursting from the closely bar- 
red windows of the room which held the wretched 
Mirialva. The Zingaro paused fora moment and 
looked upwards—a wild scream for “help!” burst 
upon his ear—a roar of curses and loud laughter fol- 
lowed. This last was the domestics in the gallery, 
who thus mocked what they took for the cries of the 
suffering Zingaro. A yet wilder and more piercing 
ery of re again filled the air—and again it was 
echoed by fresh yells of savage mockery. 
“Ha! exclaimed the listener,“these should 
have been mine, and such the laughter that would 
have greeted my agonies! Ha, ha, ha! roar on, ye 
accursed; let your shouts of joy ring in the esrs of 
— unheeded, burning lord; and may the fiends of 

blis redouble your cries, as his black soul is hurled 
amid their eternal fires!” 
Dashing the hot sweat from his scathed brow, the 
gipsey made for the olive-grove, and with difficul 
held his way, until, exhausted, he sunk upon the wel- 
come margin of the calm waters of Gli Fonti D’ 
Amore.” 
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FAMILY LIBRARY: 
Dramatic Series. Puays or JoHN Forp. New York—~ 
HarPERs. 

These volumes fitly succeed Massinger. Those 
who wish to draw from the pure *‘ well of English 
undefiled” have now an opportunity presented them 
by the enterprise of Messrs. Harpers. The age in 
which these plays made their appearance was the 
olden age of English literature, when the vernacu- 
ar had as yet been uncontaminated with foreign ad- 
mixtures, and the sources from which the authors of 
the period imbibed their inspiration were clear, 
healthy,and springing from an ardent, unaffected love 
of nature. They know little of the strength, majes- 
ty and beauty of our tongue who are unacquainted 
with the writers of the Elizabethan era, The poetry 
of Ford is rich with beautiful sentiment, and noble 
and expressive imagery. He is not so bold nor so 
sublime as Massinger occasionally is, butin the ease 
of his versification, and the touching pathos of some 
of his scenes, he is unsurpassed. From the Lover’s 
Melancholy we give the following extract in illustra- 
tion of our remarks. 


Menaphon. Passing from Italy to Greece the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign’d 

To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 

Desire of visiting that paradise. . 

To Thessaly I came; and living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my th 

I day by day frequented silent groves, 

And solitary walks. One morning early 

This accident enecounter’d me; I heard 

The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
That art [and] nature ever were at strife in. 
Amethus. 1 cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 

Men. I shall soon resolve you. 

A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul: asI stole nearer, 


Invited by the melody, I saw 
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This youth, this fair-faced youth, his late; 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so beld a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. I wonder’d too. 
Amet. And so do I; good! on— 
Men. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her 
own; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to: for a voice, and for a sound, 
Amethus, ’tis much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 
Amet. How did the rivals part? 
Men. You term them rightly; 
For they were rivals, and their mistress, harmony.— 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice: 
‘To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning. 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 
Amet. Now for the bird. 
Men. The bird, ordain’d to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds: which, when her warbling 
throat 
Fail’d in, for grief, down dropp’d she on his Jute, 
And break her heart! It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears; 
That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 
Amet. I believe thee. 
Men. He look’d upon the trophies of his art, 
Then sigh’d, then wiped his eyes, then sigh’d and 
cried, 
¢* Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it; 
Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blond, 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end:” and in that sorrow, 
As he was dashing it against a tree, 
I suddenly stepp’d in. 


This division of the Family Library is extremely 
well printed; resembling mach the beautiful London 
works of the same character we sometimes see. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, DecemBer 24, 1831. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 
No matter appears to be looked forward to with 
more interest by our editorial brethren throughout 


' the country, than the anticipated discussion in congress 


which is to lead to a reduction of the postage on let- 
ters, and a total abolition of it on newspapers. !t is 
justly argued that, in a free country, and with a trea- 
sury so full] as curs, there should be as little tax as pos- 
sible upon knowledge, and that the dissemination of 
every description of information should be promoted 
rather than retarded by government. Newspaper 
postage is a sore drawback upon publishers as well 
as readers, and it may confidently be presumed that, 
on an average, the circulation of every public journal 
which is now subject to postage, would be extended 
twenty-five per cent, after the purposed abolition law 
goes into effect. Anxious as we are for this advantage 
to newspaper publishers, no law should be passed 
Upon this subject without adequate consideration, and 
with a view to provide against the many impositions 
that are practised by adventurers, speculators, &c., 
burthening the mail for the advancement of private 
interests, and not the promotion of public good. In 
the first place, it should be estimated that the mail 
conveyances, as now in operation, would be altoge- 
ther inadequate for the same purpose, under the in- 
fluence and operation of the new law, and hence, in 


obtaining additional mails, government would incur 


an enormous additional expense, that would, it is 
more than probable, without the greatest care in re- 
gulating and graduating the postages, bring the post 


office department into debt. The subject is one of 


great interest and importance, and requires adequate 


discussion, which it will no doubt receive, before 


being acted upon. 


£ The following paragraphs, from the Journal of 


Commerce, will show to what an extent some of the 
raft are desirous of extending this freedom from 


postage: 


We long ago urged the abolition of all postages. 
There is no internal improvement by which the go- 
vernment could confer an equal benefit upon the 
people at so cheapa rate. Although our proposal 
was a novelty, and therefore not seconded at once, 
yet we have full confidence that it will be finally and 
at no distant day adopted. No objection is made ex- 
cept this; that it would set every body to writing 
letters. We want no better argument in its favour: 
—no stronger motive for repealing the present tax, 
than that it prevents the intellectual improvement, 
and enjuyment, and patriotic influence, of a free epis- 
tolary correspondence between all parts of the coun- 
try. 

A correspondent of the same journal alludes to the 
subject in the following language:— 


There is no tax more galling to the whole com- 
mercial, reading, and trading interests of the Union, 
than Postege. Wow is the proper time for Congress 
to modify this abominable Tariff on American In- 
dustry, which is not, and cannot be, affected by fo- 
reign competition. When we have a Treasury over- 
flowing, and an overflow that threatens to distract the 
Union from its centre to its extremities, wny should 
not Congress ai once relieve the people by repealing 
this oppressive tax? Let all business letters, or 
others not more than one sheet, pass free of postage, 
or be charged 6 cents at most, and half ounce letters 
to one ounce be charged at 25 cents from any part of 
the Union. This will not injure, but benefit domes- 
tic manufactures; keep down a surplus revenue, and 
do justice to every man in the United States. We 
do hope a petition on this subject will immediately 
be got up in every State of the Union. Let the city 
of New York commence it, and her influence will 
be accorded to by 

ONE MILLION OF PEOPLE. 


MARRIED LIFE. 

The first article in the last number of the Journal 
of Health is encomiastic of married life, as one of the 
means of preserving health and promoting longevity. 
This is somewhat singular, as both the editors of the 
Journal are bachelors. Surely they will not remain 
so long, for if they do, their practice will be held up 
in judgment against them, and in contrast with their 
precepts. We cannot forbear giving a few passages 
from their essay, commending it as full of wholesome 
truths:— 


At the risk of encountering the jests of some of our 
friends, both married and single, we, poor lone bach- 
elor folks, must again, in the sincerity of our hearts, 
admit, even though it) be to our own condemnation, 
that Hufeland was perfectly correct when he enume- 
rated a happy married state as one of the means of 
preserving health and promoting longevity. Wedo 
not feel ourselves equal to the task of examining, as 
a question of political economy, into the propriety of 
early marriages; we leave that to Malthus and his 
opponents, but we do believe, that this sacred union 
thus early formed, will greatly contribute to the ge- 
neral serenity of the parues in after life. The mere 
egotist may be heard to say that his time will be un- 
duly taken up, and his attention absorbed, by the 
cares of a family. But if system, and a freedom from 
numerous little petty vanities, be essential to success, 
the chances are in favour of the married man. His 
social relations are established on a well understood 
footing; the calls upon his time, for frivolous inter- 
course abroad, and the numerous interruptions to 
which he was subjected, as a bachelor, at home, in 
a great measure cease. The domestic engagements 
of one day serve as the measure of another; and he 
can calculate with tolerable precision on the period 
to be allotted to business and to — When wea- 
ried by the daily struggle with his fellow men, in the 
road to wealth or protessional distinction, the hus- 
band, while finding solace and repose at home, is also 
enabled to convert this period of rest into one of use- 
ful study and profitable reflection. In his famil 

roup, he is made fully aware of the relations whic 
x has to sustain with the world at large, and of the 
responsibilities which he incurs,as well as the duties 
to be performed. After a fatiguing day’s labour of 
body or of mind, and sometirnes of both, he is not 
driven, as too often happens to the bachelor, into the 


society of the frivolous—happy if not the dissolate— |. 


to. divert his attention; nor need his sensibilities, 
worn down by collision in the crowd, or rivals in the 
career of ambition, be roused by unnatural excite- 
ment—the contagion of folly, the intoxicating bowl, 
or the midnight revel. 

The single man, who should even disdain recourse 
to idle recreation, and should stand aloof from com- 
panions incapable of inspiring or of receiving his es- 
teem—whose whole soul should be directed to the 
onward march for wealth, reputation, and honours, 
and who should exhaust in this channel the disposi- 
tion to love and friendship, the softer emotions of 
sympathy and benevolence, will still just ty 
misery. Happiness he knows not: he feels, and he 
must sometimes, like the unfortunate youthful poet, 
exclaim, that he has lived **an unloved solitary 
thing!” At times he may, perhaps, persuade him- 
self, that affections silenced are dead; and that his 
long assumed coldness and reserve but philosophical 
equanimity, and a protection against the world’s idle 
curiosity and intrusive pity, for sorrows and disap- 
pointments which it would never have spontaneously 
either averted or soothed. But there are moments in 
which he feels that he is exercising a constraint on 


himself: and although from long habit, he may be- 
lieve that the atmour of indifference sits easy on him, 
he ednnot, after all, remain entirely insensible to the 
irksomeness of his condition. In brief, neither the 
fulness of happiness nor of health can be experienc- 
ed, if the affections and sentiments are unduly con- 
strained, or irregularly and unnaturally exercised; 
and when, it may be asked, can the feelings so full 
and cppeoorisiely expand themselves as in the matri- 
monial state, and in the discharge of the various du- 
ties required of those who enter it? It will, we ap- 
prehend, be found that the greater number of those 
a iy men in the arts and scienees, and in 
the liberal professions, who had to struggle the most 
under the pressure of poverty and other adverse cir- 
cumstance, were married in the early part of their 
career, and _— or before the seasons of their 
greatests trials. Fewer unmanly concessions and 
sacrifices to principle, fewer examples of cowardly 
flight from the world by suicide, will be found among 
the married than the single, in the first eventful pe- 
riod, in which a man begins to play his part in the 
drama of life. 


We see it stated ina Harrisburg paper, that the 
delegates to the Military Convention, to assemble in 
that place on the second of January next, are expeet- 
ed to appear in uniform. 


The Washington Globe designates Mr. Randolph 
(John, of Roanoke,) as the ** noblest specimen of 
American eloquence—the Byron of orators.” 


According to the late census there were 2954 per- 
sons in the United States who were upwards of 100 
years old. 


We learn that a volume of poems, from the pen of 
W. G. Clark, Esq. of this city, is now in press, and 
will be issued in the course of the month. The lead- 
ing poem is entitled ** Manoka,” and, judging from 
the published productions of the same writer, it will 
no doubt prove a work of high merit, and add to his 
poetical reputation, The volume is, we understand, 
dedicated to E. L. Bulwer, Esq., author of Pelham, 
the Disowned, &c. 


_The London publishers of the Standard Novels 
announce that Mrs. Shelley’s novel of Frankenstein, 
with a new introduction explanatory of the origin of 
the story, by the author, will appear as the next num- 
ber of the novels, 


~ The Messrs. Harpers have issued a neat volume, 
comprising the closing sketehes from the ‘* Diary of 
a late London Physician.” We need not advert to 
the merits of these sketches, as many of them have 
been republished through these columns, and the 
reader is competent to form an estimate of their qual- 
ity. The volume may be had of S. W. Tobey, and 
other booksellers, 


The Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, and 
Art, for the present month, has just been issued—and 
besides the monthly literature of the day, contains 
also copious selections from the annuals, such as 
Friendship’s Offering, the Winter’s Wreath, the 
Forget Me Not, &c. 

Though professedly a magazine of foreign litera- 
ture, scarcely a number of this valuable periodical 
appears, which has not one or more articles on 
American subjects. In the number. before us, we 
find ‘* East Rock,” a pretty little poem by our neigh- 
bour of the Philadelphia Gazette—‘* The White 
Lynx of the Long Knives,” an interesting story by 
Col. Stone of the New York Commercial—a review 
of the Hon. Mr. Wheaton’s ** History of the North 
Men”—*‘* The First Settlers on the Ohio,” by John 
Galt, Esq. and an interesting notice of the Colony 
of Liberia, in the suceess of which all American 
readers have sympathy. | 

Among the selections from the foreign magazines 
which this number contains,we may mention Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson—Moore’s Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and Peareg’s Adventures in 
Abyssinia—as particularly excellent. The present 
number is embellished with a full length portrait of 
Miss Mitford, and a beautiful view of ‘* Dover 
Castle.” 


_ Fhe New England Galaxy of a Iate date, has a} 
bold criticism of Cooper’s novels, from which we | 


take the following passage: | 

One great cause of the ennui, not to say disgust, 
which occasionally comes over the warmest admirer 
of Mr. Cooper, is his perfeet incapacity to seize the 
tone, not merely of high life, for that he does not 


often affect, but of what is commonly called good 


society, of well educated persons. His gentlemen 
are mere country beaus; his ladies remind us of the 
whey-faced, lack-a-daisical figures that garnish the 
samplers of promising young boarding school misses, 
and which we sometimes see weeping over the mo- 
nument of General Washington, and the like. His 
great men, that is his heroes, are all in the Hereules 
vein, and instead of real moral grandear, are made 
reat by talking big, looking fierce, drawing up when 
they are spoken to, with a ** D—n me I am as good 
as you” sort ofan air. The failure so oft repeated 
that it may be eonsidered chronic, of Mr. Cooper on 
all these occasions, is quite surprising in one who 
has had opportunities of mixing in good society, and 
whose education has been so little limited as hfs. 
Yet so it is, and his extensive intercourse with the 
most fashionable and cultivated circles in Europe of 
late years, does not seem to have given him any 
greater facilities for this kind of description. 


The New York American says:—‘‘Murray the 
London publisher, has just issued a prospeetus of a 
complete and uniform edition of the works of Lord 
Byron, with his Letters and Journals, and Life by 
Moore. The publication is to commence with the 
new year, and to be completed in fourteen monthly 
volumes, about the size of the Waverly Novels, and 
with frontispieces and vignette title pages engraved 
on steel, after original designs by eminent artists, 
Mr. M. states in his annogncement, that the copy- 
right to the matter to be contained in this work had 
cost him upwards of £25,000. A series of Land- 
scape Illustrations of the Works cf Lord Byron, 
are to accompany Mr. Murray’s new edition; they 
will be engraved by the most eminent Artists, and 
appear in a similar manner to the Landsape Lllustra- 
tions of the Waverly Novels.” 


THE MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 

A small volume with the above title has lately beem 
published by F. S. Hill, Esq. of Boston, and may 
be had of Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia. It is em- 
phatically.a lady’s book, being devoted to general in- 
structions, for combining elegance, simplicity and 
economy with fashion or dress. It also contains hints 
on female accomplishments and manners, and direc- 
tions for the preservation of health and beauty. It 
purports to be written by a lady of distinetion. In 
order that the fair reader may not be deceived into. 
the purchase of this book without some knowledge of 
its manner at least, if not of its merits, we here offer 
a brief extract, which is preparatory of that portion 
of the production which treats of deportment: 


The awkward, reserved air of the early part of 
the last century has givea way, not to grace and 
frankness, but to an unblushing impudence, which is 
the very assassin of female virtue and connubial ho- 
nour. Think not I am too severe, ye indulgent mo- 
thers! regard me not as a cynie, ye thoughtless daugh- 
ters of imitation! Imean not to arraign your hearts, 
but your manners; I seek to pluck the garb of Phryne 
from your chaste and christian shoulders. Who, that 
is an actress, when called upon to perform the part 
of spotless Virginia, would rush upon the stage half 
naked, dancing, rolling her eyes as if intoxicated, 
and flirting with avery flicer of the pretorian guard 
who crossed her path’? In such a case should we not 
call the actress mad? or say, ** If such were Virginia, 
he performed a rash and unnecessary act, who aveng- 
ed the insulted person of such a wanton on the first 
of Rome!” 

et such Virginias are our Virginias! and to see a 
modest, abashed, retiring, blushing girl enter one of 
our assemblies, is as uncommon a sight as new and 
then an embassy from a foreign land. The modern 
taste for exhibitions of all kinds is the chief source 
of this depravity; a girl is no longer taught to dance 
that she may move easily in the occasional festivities 
of her neighbourhood, and enjoy the graceful exer- 
cise of a birth-day or a race ball, without annoying 
the movements of her companions. No! these are 
not sufficient: she takes her iessons of the corps de 
ballet, that she may present herself in the ball-room. 
or on a stage; and while the motions of her limbs, 
and the exposure of her person, seandalize every dis- 
creet matron present, she believes herself the object 
of general admiration, the very ne plus ultra of the 
art. In like manner, her musicul talents are calti- 
vated. She does not learn to compose, with her 
sweet lullavy, the unguiet hours of old age or of sick- 
ness, to rest and sleep: enough for her relations, 
father, brothers, husband, that she practises all da 
the crude and disagreeable parts of her lessons. It 
is for the guest, the gay assembly, the concert of 
amateurs, that she reserves her harmonies; and to. 
them she sings and plays till she believes herself the 
tenth muse, and ¢iem her adorers. 

Can we be surprised that from such an education, 
should be produced the vain, the conceited, the pre- 
sumptuous, the impudent? 

To check this growing evil, by showing the 
young candidate for admiration what is ‘‘ woman’s 
best knowledge and her praise;” to show her what 
is indeed the proper, the graceful, the winning de- 

ede 


portment, is t sign of these few following pages; 
and I trust that my young reader will receive them as 
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the admonition of a tender and experienced parent, 
and not allow ‘‘a mother’s precepts to be vain. 

Having laid it down as a first principle, that no 
demeanor, whether in a princess or a country girl, 
can be becoming that is not grounded in feminine 
delicacy, 1 shall ed to show, that a different de- 
portment is expected from different persons, Cer- 
tain characteristics of persons are suited to certain 
styles of manner; and also the same demeanor does 
not agree as well with the steward’s daughter as the 
squire’s bride. 

As in a former chapter I have particularized the 
dresses which are adapted to the gay and the grave, 
so in the next I propose pointing out the appropriate 
miens which belong to the various degrees of beauty 


and classes of society. 


Aristippe, a French tragedian of some repute, has 
arrived at New Orleans. 


BULWER’S PRIZE POEM. 

Messrs. Peabody & Co. of New York, have re- 
cently republished, from the English edition, a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Sculpture,” written by E. L, Bulwer, Esq. 
the author of Pelham, &c. for which he some years 
since obtained a prize at college. It is a finished and 
beautiful performance, and betrays evidences of a 
high order of mind. A few extracts will, however, 
better enable our readers to judge of its merits and 
character than any thing we can offer upon the sub- 
ject. The poem opens thus:— 


The winds were hush’d on Pindus—and the day, 
Balm’d by a thousand sweets, had died away— 
The wave beneath, the laurel on the bill, 
Bask’d in the heaven’s blue beauty—and were still: 
Po ilence—Night were reigning on the earth, 
Nymph, whom my rude verse worships, at thy birth! 
The uses rear’d thee in their starry caves,— 
Laved thy fair limbs beneath their holiest waves,— 
And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 
To quaff the light of Genius from the sky. : 
There, by lone mount, and vale, and deep-brow’d 

ell 

There, by the bee-loved flowers, and mossy cell,— 
There, by the glories of the summer noon, 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon— 
Thy spirit stored within its still recess 

‘Thy myriad forms of Nature’s loveliness;— 

The grand—the soft—the lofty and the fair : 
Wooed thy warm thoughts—and made their dwelling 

there. 

Tis said—what minstrel doubts the legend’s truth ?— 
The day-god loved thee from thine earliest youth, 
And pour’d around the musings of thy heart 

The shadowy splendours of his holiest art— 

To substance fix’d the bright thoughts all his own, 
And breathed the life of Poesy to stone. 

Inspiring visions rose at midnight’s hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty throng’d thy haunted bower. 
Till o’er thy mind creative Genius grew— 

And the hand sculptured what the fancy drew. 
‘Nymph of old Castaly! thou lovest to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the mighty sleep; 

-O’er the dim tomb to hold thy silent sway, 

And rear thy marble triumphs o’er decay. 

Tis thine to fix through ages fresh and warm, 

The frail perfection of the fading form;— 

And though no more by cool Cephisus’ stream 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the minstrel’s dream— 
‘Though now no more on 'Tempe’s classic vale 

Apollo’s locks win worship from the gale, 

Yet still thy spells preserve them to the eye,— 
‘Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky,—~ 

And raise high spirits from the mine and ore, 

That crowds may gaze,—and Genius may adore! 


To thee, where old Ilyssus roves along 

The olive banks, all eloquent with song, 

The bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 

Breathed his young thoughts, and pour’d his lonely 
vow. 

And the far Isle of Roses* o’er the sea 

Rear’d her world’s wonder as a shrine for thee:— 

Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 

The free waves like Ambition?’—while they flow’d 

Hashing their wrath like slaves—as ry yon arch 

Fraught with earth’s wealth, the proud barks went 
their march? 

Where is that brazen pomp was wont to throw 

Back on the Sun the glory of his glow— 

And seem’d the Genius of that daring clime, 

Dazzling all eyes, and form’d for every time— 

Earth at its feet, and Heaven upon its brow— 

Symbol of Greece,—and art thou nothing now! 


The following descriptive paragraph is very fine: 


Terrible !—mark, and tremble!—fold by fold 

See round the writhing siret the enormous serpent’s 
roli’d; 

Mark the stern pang—the clench’d despairing clasp— 
The wild limbs struggling with that fatal grasp— 
The deep convulsion of the labouring breath— 
Th’ intense and gathering agony of death. 
Yet ’mid the mortal’s sufferings still is view’d 
The haughty spirit shaken—not 

- Though nature faint, though every fibre burst, 

Seathed—stifled—-crush’d—let vengeance wreak its 


worst ; 
Fate—terror—hell—let loose your powers of ill, 
Wring the wrack’dform—the soul ean scorn you still. 


+ Laocoon. 


The poem is accompanied with a finely engraved 
portrait of the author, said to beara striking resem- 
blance to the original: that of itself is no small re- 
commendation to the public. 


S. L. FAIRFIELD. 

This-erratic genius has recently given to the world 
another poem, characterized by all the beauties and 
blemishes which have distinguished his former pro- 
ductions, Fairfield is unquestionably a man of ge- 
nius; but his aim to be original is so manifest, and 
his. metaphors are frequently so absurd and far- 
fetched, that much of the beauty and force of his 
writing is destroyed. His new production is entitled 
the ** Last Night of Pompeii.” We give the com- 
mencement of it. 


Mid mellow folds of softly floating gold, 

The flowered pavilions of the spirit winds, 

That waved in music to the Ausonian breeze, 

And blent, like heart-smiles, with the deep blue vault 

Of beautiful Campania, like a God, 

Titan in ancient dreams, whose faintest smile 

lysian splendours breathed through ocean’s realm, ) 

Casting aside earth’s throbbing dust, to pat 

His diadem of deathless glory on, 

The sun went slowly down the Apennines. 

Far up the living dome of heaven, the clouds, 

Pearing the azure, like a seraph’s robe, 

Wreathed o’er the blessed and beaming face of 
heaven, 

And glanced, mid blush and shadow, o’er the sky 

Full of the gentle spirit of the air, 

The mediator of the elements, 

As if imbued with virgin thoughts, the leaves 

Tenderly smiled their loveliness, and sighed 

O’er the hushed summer earth, their music, soft 

As the sky-hymns o’er wandering souls forgiven, ~ 

The hills cast giant shadows, in whose depth 

With jagged rocks, and solitary floods, , 

And forests gnarled and hoar, looking deep awe, 

Like the vast deserts of a dream, replied 

To voices of unresting phantoms, there 

Till day-dreams, wrapt in dark sublimities. 

On the fair shores and sea worn promontories, 

Where many a Doric palace, proudly built, 

And overwhelmed by grandeur, silent stood, 

Save when the twilight waters whispered low 

Their vigil anthem, childlike slumbered now, 

In speechless beauty, the last light; afar, 

The avalanche in the ravine glimmered back 

The trembling and most transitory glow; 

The beaked and burnished galleys en the waves 

With quivering banners hung, and gay triremes 

Passed by each isle and headland, and like the shade 

Of Enna’s idol through the real of Dis. 

All nature, in her ho y hour of love, 

Lifted in rapture the heart’s vesper prayer. 

And thus from Pompeii’s Field of Tombs the voice 

Of Vesta’s priestess, o’er the sepulchres 

Bending beneath the holy Heaven, sent up 

The anguish of bereavement, and the doubts 

Of an immortal mind that knew not yet 

Its immortality, yet seeking o’er 

A deathless hope, and sighing o’er the pomp 

Profane of paynim adoration vain. 


The annexed lines open the second canto:— 


Vandal and violator, Time! thou art 
The spirit’s master—the heart’s mocker! thou 
Pourest the deluge of returnless years 
Over the gasping bosom, and on thought, 
That, in Aurora streams of magic light, 
Flung its deep glory o’er the heavens, dost hea 
Clouds without flame, or wave, cold, deep and dark, 
Which are the shrowd of the mind’s sepulchre 
Far better not to be, than thus to be! 
Better to wonder like the gossamer, 
The baffled buffet of each aimless wind, 
Than sink, like dial shadows, all but breath, 
Leaving the wreck, that trembles on the strand. 


The following, from the editorial columns of a 
contemporary, (the New York Mirror, ) are season- 
able remarks. We quote them to admonish our 
readers, and at the same time to inform them, as the 
close of the year approaches, that we'are grateful for 
iheir liberal patronage, and that our next volume will 
be sc improved as fully to deserve a continuance of 
it. 

**The truth is, editing a paper is a trade which 
requires as severe an apprenticeship as any other— 
and, (we speak disinterestedly) if the public wish a 
decent periodical, they rust come forward and sup- 
port it liberally. We fall into dreams sometimes, 
even about this hebdomadal. If we could but make 
Seger see as we see; if we could but take all the good 

olks in the United States, individually and familiarly 
by the button hole, by our cheerful fire, and explain 
to them what an advantage it would be to them—to 
literature—to the world at large—to say nothing of 
ourselves, would they but put down their names on 
our subscription-list, and let them be there, we do 
believe we might produce a tolerably well filled sheet. 
We do not wish to be impertinent, indeed, every 
body who know us at all, knows that would be 
impossible; but there isa trick, which, since we are 
on this subject, some otherwise very sensible and 
respectable personages have practised upon proprie- 


* Rhodes. 


tors of gazettes time out of mind; it is—if we must 


| study. He is a man of sixty-three 


speak out—a capricious fashion of discontinuing— 
not to subseribe to any other, nor indeed from any 
dissatisfaction with the present, but simply, we are 
sure, because they do not understand what an inconve- 
nience it is to useditors. Has any one of our readers 
the slightest idea of stopping’? Don’t we entreat; we 
make it personal—we beg you ‘ wouldn’t mention 
it.? It’s a damper to all literary ambition to see a 
man come in and stop his subscription. We fling 
down our pen—we abuse the public privately—we 
vow they are nota literary people. It is uncommonly 
provoking: we have often thought of hiating this in 
a sly way. A periodical publication must be based 
on a concentrated and uniform patronage. It must 
understand exactly what it has to depend upon. They 
who wish to see a good paper must contribute their 
mite towards it promptly. Nobody must stop. A 
decent man ought to be ashamed of it. We have 
stanch substantial families who have never flinched 
from our side for nine years. Some have had houses 
burnt down, ships sunk, banks broken, have specu- 
lated in cotton, and been cast in law-suits. Never 
did they come with a long face, and a doleful story 
of hard times, and wound up a pitiful tale of Jamen- 
tation, with ‘ you need not send your paper any more 
to me.’ We hold them up for models:” 


THE LATE PRESIDENT OF GREECE. 
The editors of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser have been furnished with the following inter- 
esting communication relative to Capo d’Istrias, by 
a gentleman lately returned from Greece:— 


GREECE—COUNT CAPO D'ISTRIAS. 
February 9, 1831.—We saw Count Capo d’Istrias 
to-day, for the first time. He resides in a house like 
a merchant’s country seat in America, and the best 
but one in Nauplia. We were conducted to his 
of a middle 
stature, with very white hair and black eyes, and the 
expression of his countenance is one of the most 
amiable I have ever seen—his manners are fascina- 
ting. In short, he is a finished gentleman, and seems 
formed to be beloved. He was very polite—but I 
bluudered by calling his Excellency Monsieur, 
which might have passed for Americanism, had I not 
been so bad a republican as to lay it to the account 
of my imperfect French. He seemed quite anxious 
to discover our sentiments, speaking in a half-doubt- 
ing tone, with his eyes on the floor, of the three days at 
Paris: ‘* Il parait que ces braves gens s’entendent,”’ 
said he, with an evident design to draw us out— 
** Qui, Monsieur,” and I thought, if he does not 
know an American’s opinion in this matter, it is not 
my business to inform him. 

He spoke of the Poles, whom he seems to consider 
as incapable of any high exertions in the cause of li- 
berty. ‘* They have animal courage,” he said, “but 
not education sufficient to enable them to make great 
sacrifices for freedom.” 

Capo d’Istrias bas the manners of a perfeet diploma- 
list, and you would not perceive that he felt himself 
superior to all who are around him. In fact, at a din- 
ner in his house, he seemed to consider himself under 
the orders of the English, French, and Russian re- 
sidents, and Mr. D., the English Minister, a 
oy of more importance than the President him- 
self. 

Such was the opinion I formed afew months since 
of one who has fallen a sacrifice to private vengeance. 
The deed is the deed of an assassin—but Greece is 
a gainer by his fall. Among such a people as the 
Greeks, anarchy is better than the tyranny of so de- 
termined a despot. I have no doubt, all who knew 
him in social life, loved him sincerely. A friend in 
Paris who gave us letters to the President, spoke in 
the highest terms of his character. He had known 
Capo d’Istrias in Switzerland as a private gentleman, 
and assured us there could be little doubt of the purity 
of his intentions with regard to Greece. We visited 
his capital, and left it with the most favorable opinion 
of his private and public life; for the complaints that 
were every day poured into our ears, could not over- 
come the impression we had received from his friends 
before visiting Greece, and the high estimate we had 
formed of his character from our own short inter- 
course. He treated us with great kindness—offered 
us every facility—furnished us with letters to the dif- 
ferent magistrates—spoke with us of our plans. and 
particularly seemed anxious to assist my friend, a 
young clergyman from Copenhagen, in his inquiries 
for manuscripts. They are almost all destroyed,” 
he said: ‘* we cannot do much for zen in Greece— 
we are very poor,—but we will do all in our power.” 

How different. the acts of hig private and public 
life!—It still remains a question, whether, educated 
as he was in Venice and Russia, he knew any better 
system of government. The hallowed voice of liber- 
ty never penetrated his ears—the Machiavellian dic- 
tionary has allotted no page to the article, Freedom. 
He looked upon such Republicanism as ours, as we 
do ‘pen the Republic of Plato; and thougt. he had 
heard the seund, yet he knew little of the reality.— 
He forbade Beuthylos to read the Gorgias in the 
school at AEgina, **fur Plato’s ideas are rather fanci- 
ful than true!” 

But I will speak more particularly of the cireum- 
stances which led to his Seach. While at Nauplia, 
we one morning saw the steamboat going out of the 
Argolic Gulf. ‘‘ Where is the President’s steam- 
boat going’” was the universal-question. It wasall 
amystery tous. Inafew days the steamboat was 
returning, and the next morning we heard that Petro 
Bey (Mavromichalis,) was comfortably lodged in 


the fortress of Its-Kalee, a hill above Nauplia, in- 


stead of his own house, at which the old hero won- 
dered not 4 little, and the young heroes who had 
served under the stout old general, wondered even 
unto anger. 

It seems Petro was one of the twenty-four senators; 
for though the President had abolished the House of 
Representatives as a heavy and clumsy appendage to 
government, he found himself able to keep a dozen 
or two of Senators in tolerable order, and by means, 
best known to himself, they quietly smoked their 

ipes and sipped their coffee in the large Tzamee, 
( urkish mosque) voting according tohis will. Petro 

ey having been a beloved and noble King himself, 
did not like this unanimous mode of proceeding, and 
left Nauplia, which no senator had a right to do with- 
out presidential permission. The steamboat found 
him on a part of the coast; and he went on board pro- 
bably a litle against his own inclination. He was 
quite anxious to know why he was not permitted to 
walk before his own house rather than on the fortress 
of Its-kalee, with a body of soldiers about him, In 
the mean time, his brother Constantine, (who fell 
after he had given the blow) was put into prison on 
some pretext at Tripolitza, near the ancient Mantinea. 
I was in the town while he was still in prison. A 
revolution naturally broke out in Maina, the country 
of the ancient Spartans. We saw in Spetzia a bro- 
ther of Petro, who told us he was king of the Spar- 
tans, after my friend had unluckily asked him if he 
were a Pappas, or priest. Capo d’Istria himself man- 
aged every public matter, great or small. His ex- 
pression was, ‘‘Laissez a moi a faire; je comprends 
cela.” Accordingly he started for Maina, I think in 
a Russian vessel, with $40,000, which quelled the 
revolution for six months. 

We were then travelling in Peloponnesus. As 
we passed the Khan of Sakoua, a man came out from 
his hovel and asked us to spend the night the: >, but 
our destination was Meligala, a short distance farther. 
“Stop at least and take some fresh eggs. What is 
the President about now at Nauplia?” he continued: 
Communication is very difficult in Greece. ‘*What,” 
we replied, ‘‘have you not heard that he was gone 
to Maina, to stop the revolution.” —‘‘That is beyond 
his power.” ‘* But he is to be supported by a large 
body of men, who are now marching in this direc- 
tion.” “No matter; those Mainotes live on the 
mountains, and they never can be subdued, for the 
make soup of that,” pointing to a fine thistle in full 
bloom. They are indeed worthy descendants of their 
ancestors, the Spartans of the black broth age. ‘‘Be- 
sides,” continued he, “ they met, bishop, priest and 
all, and swore over their pot of beans, they would 
have nothing more to do with Babba !annes, (Father 
John) meaning Capo d’Istrias, and that they would 
consider all his magistrates as good as dead,” 

When the President returned to Nauplia he found. 
he had carried his resentment against the family of 
Mavromichalis, so beloved in Maina, too far, and 
sent word tothe old soldier in Its-Kalee, if he would 


recant and confess his erfor before the Court, he» 


might be set at liberty. Confess the error of having 
left Nauplia! The brave old man’s answer deserves 
to be immortal. 


** Pil not come down till I see the constitution of - 


my country established (made straightagain). Iam 
tame, and without a constitution I am afraid the 
will compel me to walk up again.” z 
The Greeks are not assassins—they are less so 
than almost any other peeple—but the family of 
Mavromichalis have been driven to desperation. For 
ten long years they had struggled with their fortune 
and their blood, for the cause of Liberty—and were 
they, who had been kings, and had sacrificed all to 
free their country from a Sultan, to be imprisoned 
on idle pretences, and brow-beaten by 4 Russian 
agent? erhaps it would not be difficult to show, 
that had the Greeks partaken of the nature of some 
of their southern neighbours, the dark and unjusti- 
able deed would have been committed more than 
year ago, 


Mr. Sinelair, who, on his arrival in this country, 
was announced as under an engagement to play but 
thirty-six nights in America, has performed nearly 
double that number of nights in New York. He is, 
however, a most delightful vocalist, and we trust will 
soon again visit Philadelphia. He took a benefit at 
the Park theatre on Saturday last. 


A Mr. Butler, a tragedian, bas arrived in New 
York, who is said to be an excellent player, and is 
six feet six inches high. A Mr. St. Luke, announced 
in the playbills as Paganini the second, is fiddling at 
the Park theatre, 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE FUNERAL. 

And there were mourning robes and a black pall— 
And men were gathering to the solemn call 
Of the deep mournful knell, that sadly told 
The age of her, so beautiful—though cold 
And motionless as marble—her who lay 
On the dark bier, the victim of decay. 


And there were tears by tender women shed, 
And manly grief sighed o’er the lovely dead; 
Sincere and humble mourners! they had seen, 
The lady, in her beauty, pass serene 

Among their humble homes, as doth the queen, 
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Who, smiling, rules the lesser stars of night, 
And wins and awes who gaze upon her light. 


Oh! she had been their only comforter— 

For all their earthly blessings came from her; 

Her parents cared not for their wants, and she 
Took on herself the task of charity—- 

And often when her halls were throned with gay 
And high-born guests, she’d steal from them away 
Unto the lonely house of wo—where lay 

The poor and sick—to watch with them, and feel 
For all their griefs, and strive their griefs to heal. 
Weep, simple-hearted movrners! weep your tears 
O’er her you’ve loved and lost; and when long years 
Have passed, and soothed your agony of wo 

To tender recollection, live you so— 

A life of blameless happiness and love— 


- As her pure sainted spirit may approve. 


So, in this vale of tears, she yet will be, 
To you, an angel of sweet Charity. 

New York. } G. 


SELECTIONS. 


From a Foreign Periodical. 


ORIGIN OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 

Frankenstein will form the next number of the 
series. No living writer can advance stronger claims 
to the authoress of that wonderful 

roduction, Mrs. Shelley; and her originality is not 

er only charm. Few inventors have combined so 
much of power and of sweetness—and still fewer, 
perhaps, contrived to keep the interest of the reader 
so keenly alive to the vicissitudes of the story. The 
following introductory observations from the yet un- 
published edition—containing as they do original 
anecdotes of Byron and other illustrious persons— 
will be read with avidity. 

The Publishers of the Standard Novels, in <zlect- 
ing ‘‘Frankenstein” for one of their series, expressed 
a wish that Ishould furnish them with some account 
of the origin of the story. I am the more willing to 
comply, because I shall thus give a general answer 
to the question so very frequently asked me—‘*How 
I, then a young girl, came to think of, and to dilate 
upon, so very hideous an idea?” It is true that I am 
very averse to bringing myself forward in print; but 
as my account will only appear as an appendage to 
aformer production, and as it will be confined to 
such topics as have connection with my authorship 
alone, I can scarcely accuse myself of a personal in- 
trusion. 

It is not singular, that, as the daughter of two per- 
sons of distinguished literary celebrity, I should very 
early in life have thought of writing. As a child, I 
scribbled; and my favourite pastime, during the hours 

iven me for recreation, was to ‘‘write stories.” 
till I had a dearer pleasure than this, which was the 
formation of castles in the air—the indulging in wak- 
ing dreams; the following up trains of thought, which 


_had for their subject the formation of a succession of 


imaginary incidents. My dreams were at once more 
fantastic and agreeable than my writings. In the lat- 
ter, I was a close imitator—rather doing as others 
had done, than putting down the suggestions of my 
own mind. WhatI wrote was intended at least for 
one other eye—my childhood’s companion and friend; 
but my dreams were all my own; I accounted for 
them to nobody; they were my refuge when annoyed 
—my dearest pleasure when free. 

I lived principally in the country as a girl, and 
passeda considerable time in Scotland. I made oc- 
casional visits to the more picturesque parts; but my 
habitual residence was on the blank and dreary north- 
ern shores of the Tay near Dundee. Blank and 
dreary, on gs. “soa: I call them; they were not 
soto methen. They were the eyry of freedom, and 
the pleasant region where unheeded I could com- 
mune with the creatures of my fancy. I wrote then 
—but in a most common-place style. It was beneath 
the trees of the grounds Gdensing to our house, or 
on the bleak sides of the woodless mountains near, 
that my true compositions, the airy flight of my im- 

ination, were born fostered. Idid not make my- 
self the heroine of my tales, Life appeared to me 
too common-place an affair as regarded myself. I 
could not figure to myself, that romantic woes or 
wonderful events would ever be my lot; but I was 
not confined to my own identity; and I could people 
the hours with creation far more interesting to me at 

that age, than my own sensations. 

After this, my life became busier, and reality 
stood in place of fiction. My husband, however, was 
from the first very anxious that I should prove my- 
self worthy of my yernsings, and enrol myself on 

e was for ever inciting me to 
obtain ear | reputation, which, even on my owas 
rt, I cared for then, though since I have became 
infinitely indifferent to it. At this time he desired 
that I should write, not so much with the idea that I 
could come any thing worthy of notice, but that he 
might himself judge how far I possessed the promise 
of better things hereafter. Still Ididnothing. Tra- 
velling, and the cares of a family, occupied my time; 
and study, in the way of reading, or improving my 
ideas in communication with his far more cultivated 
mind, wasall of literary employment that engaged 
my attention. 


In the summer of 1816, we visited Switzerland, } 
and became the neighbours of Lord Byron. At first 
we spent our pleasant hours on the lake, or wander-. 
ing on its shores; and Lord Byron, who was writing 
his third canto of Childe Harold, was the only one 
among us who put histhoughts upon paper. These, 
as he brought them successively to us, clothed in all 
the light and barmony of poetry, seemed to stamp 
as divine the glories of heaven and earth, whose in- 
fluences we partook with him. 

But it proved a wet, ungenial summer, and inces- 
sant rain often confined us for days to the house.— 
Some volumes of ghost stories, translated from the 
German into French, fell into our hands. There 
was the History of the Inconstant Lover, who, when 
he thought to clasp the bride to whom he had pledg- 
ed his vows, found himself in the arms of the pale 
ghost of her whom he had deserted. There was the 
tale of the sinful founder of his race, whose misera- 
ole doom it was to bestow the kiss of death on all 
the younger sons of his ill fated house, just when 
they reached the age of promise. His gigantic, 
shadowy form, clothed like the ghost in Hamlet, in 
complete armour, but with the beaver up, was seen 
at midnight by the moon’s fitful beams, to advance 
slowly along the gloomy avenue. The shape was 
lost beneath the shadow of the castle walls; but soon 
a gate swung back, a step was heard, the door of the 
chamber opened, and he advanced to the couch of 
the blooming youths, cradled in healthy sleep.— 
Eternal sorrow sat upon his face as he bent down 
and kissed the forehead of the boys, who from that 
hour withered like flowers snapt upon the stalk. I 
have not seen these stories since then; but their in- 
cidents are as fresh in my mind as if I had read 
them yesterday. 

“*We will each write a ghost story,” said Lord 
Byron; and his proposition was acceded to. There 
were four of us. The noble author begana tale, a 
fragment of which he printed at the end of his poem 
of Mazeppa. Shelley, more apt to embody ideas 
and sentiments in the verse that adorns our language, 
than to invent the machinery of a story, commenced 
one founded on the experiences of his early life. 
Poor Polidori had some terrible idea about a skull- 
headed lady,who was so punished for peeping through 
a key-hole—what to see 1 forget—something very 
shocking and wrong of course; but when she was 
reduced to a worse condition than the renowned Tom 
of Coventry, he did not know what to do with her, 
and was obliged to despatch her to the tomb of the 
Capulets, the only place for which she was fitted. 
The illustrious poets, also annoyed by the platitude 
of prose, speedily relinquished their uncongenial 
task. 

I busied myself to think of a story—a story to rival 
those which had excited us to this task. One which 
would speak'to the mysterious fears of our nature, 
and awaken thrilling horror—one to make the read- 
er dread to look round, to eurdle the blood, and 
quicken the beatings of the heart. If I did not ac- 
complish these things, my glrst story would be un- 
worthy of its name. 1 thought and pondered—vain- 
ly. felt that blank incapability of invention which 
is the greatest misery of authorship, when dull No- 
thing replies to our anxious invocation. Have you 
thought of astory? I wasasked each morning, and 
each morning | was forced to reply with a mortify- 
ing negative. 

very thing must have a beginning, to speak in 
Sanchean phrase; and that beginning must be link- 
ed to something that went before. The Hindoos 
give the elephant a world to support it, but they 
make an elephant to stand upon a tortoise. Inven- 
tion, it must be humbly admitted, does not exist in 
creating out of void, but out of chaos; the materials 
must, in the first place, be afforded: it can give form 
to dark, shapeless subsiances, but cannot bring into 
being the substance itself. In all matters of disco- 
very and invention, even of those that appertain to 
the imagination, we are continually reminded of the 
story of Columbus and bis egg. Invention consists 
in the capacity of seizing on the capabilities of a sub- 
ject, and in the power of moulding and fashioning 
ideas suggested to it. 


Many and long were the conversations between 
Lord Byron and Shelley, to which I was a devout, 
but nearly silent listener. During one of these, 
various philosophical doctrines were discussed, and 
among others, the nature of the principle of life, and 
whether there was any probability of its ever being 
discovered and communicated. ‘Ihey talked of the 
experiments of Dr. Darwin, (I speak not of what 
the Doctor really did, but, as more to my purpose, 
of what was then spoken of as having been done by 
him, ) who preserved a piece of vermicelli ina glass 
cage, till by some extraordinary means it began to 
move with voluntary motion. Not thus, after all, 
would life be given. Perhaps a corpse would be re- 
animated; galvanism had given token of such things; 
perhaps the component parts of a creature might be 
manutactured, brought together, and endued with 
vital warmth. 

Night waned upon this talk, and even the witching 
hour had gone by, before we retired to rest. When 
I had placed my head upon my pillow, did not 
sleep, nor could I be said to think. My imagination, 
unbidden, possessed and guided me, gifting the suc- 
cessive images that arose in my mind with a vivid- 
ness far beyond the usual bound of reverie. Isaw— 
with shut eyes, but acute mental vision,—I saw the 
pale student of unhallowed arts kneeling beside the 
thing he had put together. I saw the hideous phan- 
tasm of a man stretched out, and then on the work- 


ing of some powerful engine, show signs of life, and 


stir with an uneasy, half vital motion. Frightful 
must it be; for supremely frightful would be the ef- 
fect of any human endeavour to mock the stupendous 
mechanism of the Creator of the world. His success 
would terrify the artist; he would rash away from 
his odious handywork, horror-stricken. He would 
hope that, left to itself, the slight spark of life which 
he had communicated, would fade; that this thing 
which had received such imperfect animation, would 
subside into dead matter; and he might sleep in the 
belief that the silence of the grave would quench for 
ever the transient existence of the hideous corpse 
which he had looked upon as the cradle of life. He 
po but he is awakened; he opens his eyes; behold 
the horrid thing stands at his beside, opening his cur- 
tains, and looking on him with yellow, watery, but 
speculative eyes. 

I opened mine in terror. The idea so possessed 
my mind, thata thrill of fear ran through me, and I 
wished to exchange the ghastly image of my fancy for 
the realitiesaround. I see them still; the very room, 
the dark parguet, the closed shutters, with the moon- 
light struggling through, and the sense I had that 
the glassy lake and white high Alps were beyond. I 
could not so easily get rid of my hideous phantom: 
still it haunted me. I musttry to think of something 
else. Trecurred to my ghost story,—my tiresome, 
unlucky ghost story! Oh! if I could only contrive 
one which would frighten my reader as I myself had 
been frightened that night! 

Swift as light, and as cheering, was the idea that 
broke in uponme. ‘I have found it! What terri- 
fied me will terrify others; and I need only describe 
the spectre which had haunted my midnight pillow.” 
On the morrow I announced that I had thought of a 
story. I began that day with the words, Jt was a 
dreary night in November, making only a transcript 
of the grim terrors of my waking dream. 

At first | thought but of a few pages—of a short 
tale; but Shelley urged me to develope the idea at 
greater length. I certainly did not owe the sugges- 
tion of one incident, nor searcely of one train of feel- 
ing, to my husband, and yet, but for his incitement, it 
would never have taken the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the world. From this declaration I must 
expect the preface. As faras I can recollect, it was 
entirely written by him. 

And now, once again, I bid my hideous progeny 
go forth and prosper. Lhave an affection for it, for 
it was the offspring of happy days, when death and 
grief were but words, which found no true echo in 
my heart. Its several pages speak of many a walk, 
many a drive, and many a conversation, when I was 
not alone; and my companion was one who, in this 
world, I shall never see more. But this is for my- 
self; my readers have nothing to do with these asso- 
ciations. 

1 will add but one word as to the alterations I have 
made. They are principally those of style. I have 
changed no portion of the an | nor introduced any 
new ideas or circumstances. I have mended the lan- 
guage where it was so bald as to interfere with the 
interest of the narrative; and these changes occur al- 
most exclusively in the beginning of the first volume. 
Throughout they are entirely confined to such parts 
as are mere adjuncts to the story, leaving the core 
and substance of it untouched. M. W. S. 

Lendon, Oct. 15, 1831, 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
THE WOES OF PRAISE.—sy 4 PHYSICIAN. 


I was ona visit a few monthsago, to a friend in So- 
mersetshire; glad, no doubt, to exchange the dust and 
heat of London for the enchanting views of that 
finest of the English counties. My friend’s house 
was situated in a populous neighbourhood; and dur- 
ing my sojourn amongst them, the good — were, 
if possible, more hospitable than usual. 1 had, of 
course, thrown off all my professiona: engagements, 
and resolved to deliver myself for one happy month 
from the trammels of patients and learned consulta- 
tions, to which for many years I had made myself a 
slave. Butit scarcely needed the eloquence of the 
clergyman of the parish, to assure me, ‘‘ that vain 
are the hopes of man.” My reputation, such as it 
is, was soon spread abroad, and in less than a week 
it was no secret that the gentleman on a visit at 
Haughley Manor was Dr. , the great London 
Physician. It gave me great amusement to remark 
the different modes in which I was addressed by the 
different denizens of the neighbourhood; some sid- 
ling round to obtain an advice in the course of com- 
mon conversation, and some boldly demanding my 
opinion on all matters connected with the health of 
their establishments, from their wives and daughters 
downwards to their favourite dogs. From these | 
released myself as easily and quietly as1 could; but 
at length Ifound one from whom it occasioned me 
somewhat more trouble to escape. 

We had heard that a young gentleman, a visiter at 
one of the neighbouring squires, had met with a se- 
vere accident in riding, and had been confined to his 
bed for several days. As my friend, however, was 
not on terms of very great intimacy with the family 
to whom the sufferer was on a visit,—after a few en- 
quiries, which were satisfactorily answered, the cir- 
cumstance was almost entirely forgotten. One eve- 
ning while sauntering on the lawn in the peaceable 
enjoyment of a cegar, Mr. ’s carriage came 
at a rapid rate down the avenue. My friend and I 
immediately went to receive the visiter, and we found 
him to be Mr. himself. He informed us of 
the particulars of the accident, and said his young 


friend within the last few days had grown rapidly 


worse, and insisted with the utmost earnestness that 
I should be called in. I, of course, offered no op-: 
sition to the wish of the invalid, and accompanied 

r. direetly. He told me, on our way, that 
the young gentleman was two and twenty years of 
age, of a good family and very considerable fortune; 
that though a connection had long subsisted between 
their families, it was only very lately they had been 
personally acquainted; but, from all he had heard 
from the young man’s aunt and other relations, he 
was convinced he was an exceedingly praise-worthy 
and exemplary person. 

Un arriving at Mr. *s house, I was shown 
into the drawing room, while my visit was announced 
to the sufferer, whom I shall in future designate by 
the almost anonymous name of Smith. I found the 
drawing room occupied by the ladies of the family, 
and I immediately set them down as the most inter- 
esting and beautiful women I had yet seen in Somer- 
setshire. The two daughters in particular attracted 
my attention. Tall and elegantly shaped, they seem- 
ed to me the most graceful creatures I had ever be- 
held; and the intelligence of their countenances left 
nothing to be desired towards the perfection of fe- 
male loveliness. The elder of the two seemed tobe 
more interested than the other in the issue of my 
visit; [ thought I detected a roguish look of archness 
about the sey r, while her sister spoke upon the 
subject, which led me to suspect it was more than 
pity which prompted her inquiries. 

n a short time I was ushered into the chamber of 
Mr. Smith. I advanced cautiously to the side of the 
bed, and saw a young man of very bead features 
lying apparently asleep. He opened his eyes as I 
approached, and, starin wildly on me for some 
time, he said, ‘* Well,—I’m very glad you’re come 
at last,—and that confounded apothecary will bother 
me no more with his praises.”—I inquired into the 
symptoms of his disease without taking any notice of 
this address; and asked him where was the princi 
seat of his og Uae looked fiercely, knitting Ris 
brows, while his fine eyes almost literally flashed 
fire,—and exclaimed.—** Where is the seat of m 
pain?—My aunt!”—I judged from this, and from 
the obvious excitement of his manner, that he was 
powerfully under the influence of fever—I felt his 
pulse, and said soothingly at the same time, ** I was 
in hopes from the high charaeter I had heard of you 
that you would have borne this accident with more 
equanimity.”—He wrenched his wrist out of m 
fingers and threw himself back distractedly on his 
pillow—**There! there! there! high character again ! 
~—The whole world is leagued against me. Sir! 
was it not enough that aunts, and cousins, strangers, 
visiters, friends, companions, country surgeons, cu- 
rates, old maids, and half-pay captains, should exter- 
minate me with their detestable commendation, but 
must I also suffer martyrdom from a person of your 
reputation and abilities’—it will inevitably drive me 
mad!” He covered his face with his hands and gave 
way to a paroxysm of grief. I tried all methods to 
sooth him; but I found that the usual means, in this 
instance, entirely failed. He raged and stormed the 
more [ endeavoured, as the common plan is, to com- 
pliment him into good humour. I perceived at last 
that something was wrong; but whether in the mind 
of my patient, or in the way in which he had been 
treated, I could not determine. As I manifestly per- 
ceived, however, that soft speeches had no effect on 
him, I resolved to try what an opposite course would 
produce. I looked at him with a mixture of severi- 
ty and contempt, and then said, never in the 
whole course of ~ practice met with such a drivel- 
ling, weak-minded blockhead as yourself; you are 
the most childish, miserable creature I ever encoun- 
tered, and I shall decidedly leave you this moment, 
unless you conduct yourself like a rational being.” 

** Doetor!” he said, ‘* give me your hand, you’re 
the only sensible man I have seen for these man 
years. There, sit down like a good fellow, and call 
me all these names again; it does me good; I assure 
you it does:”’—~and as he said this he looked so pleas- 
ed and delighted that I was strongly tempted to call 


him all manner of opprobrious names merely for his 
gratification. 


‘*There, Mr. Smith, you now speak with the sense 
and calmness I expected.” 

‘* No such thing, Sir, don’t endeavour to hide the 
opinion hae so truly expressed a minute ago, under a 
heap of flowery speeches. 1 have had enough of them 
in my time. And, by heavens! the first man that 
dares to insult me by his praise, I shall shoot him 
through the heart, as I would a hyena!” 

“ Well, be it so, I rejoined; ‘I confess you are 
the most extraordinary fool I ever saw—and I should 
be almost as much inclined as yourself to quarrel 
with any one who thought you any thing else.” 

That’s right; that’s friendly. Will you give it 
me under ae hand and seal that you think me an 
idiot? I'll get it framed and glazed, and hung up in 
my aunt’s parlour—ha! ha! ‘My nephew, John 
Smith, an idiot!” How the old woman will be sur- 
prised!—it will kill her or cure her, and in either 
case it will be a great blessing to me. Come, write 
it down in large capital letters—an idiot, a born, in- 
sufferable, incorrigible idiot—be sure you make it 
piain and distinet; now, now, thank you, thank you” 
—and he turned on his side, and in an instant he was 
sound asleep. 

On descending to the drawing room I was subjected 
to a very close examination. I shook my head with 
the gravity expected from a celebrated physician 
and declined expressing any decided opinion till i 


had seen my patient again. I however quieted their 
fears by stating that apprehended no ultimate danger 
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and concluded like my brethren, by hoping that every 
thing would turn out for the best.—I was really puz- 
zled by the case. 1 saw no inflammation about the 
young man, to account for his extraordinary beha~ 
viour; he expressed himself well and distinctly, and I 
confess that I looked forward to my next visit with 
no inconsiderable curiosity. 

Early next morning I accordingly set off for Mr. 
The two sisters met me as I rode up 
the avenue; and I saw from their faces, and especial- 
ly from that of the elder, that they were gratified by 

e attention I bestowed on my mysterious patient—L 
took the opportunity of making a few inquiries which 
might aid mein my judgment upon the case.—Mr, 
Smith had been an inmate of the house for upwards of 
a month; his parents were both dead, and he had 
been under the care of a maiden auntin Shropshire, 
since his earliest childhood.—I asked, in as uninten- 
tional a manner as I could assume, if it was likely that 
any love affair might cause his present excitement: 
and I saw from the blushes of the elder sister, and a 
malicious smile on the beautiful features of the other, 
that I need not pursue my inquiries on that subject 
any further. 

proceeded to the house; and in a few minutes 
again was at the bed of Mr. Smith. He wasa great 
deal more quiet and composed; and, after a few pre- 
liminary inquiries, which he answered quite ration- 
ally, I proceeded to talk of illness. He interrupted 
me,—and said—‘‘My illness in itself is a mere trifle: 
my ancle to be sure is but instead 
oftroublin ourselves about that, if you will let me 
tell you a few circumstances of my situation, you will 
perhaps see the cause of my irritation, and excuse 
the incoherent, rambling manner in which I address- 
ed you last night. 

*¢ Thave an aunt whose excessive kindness to me 
has been the misery of my existence; she has made 
_ me since the hour of my birth the theme of her un- 
wearied praises. My abilities, I suppose, are much 
like other people’s; but she paints me to every per- 
son and upon all occasions, as the highest genius the 
world ever produced. My appearance is nothing 
out of the common way: my aunt believes, as firmly 
as she does her Bible, that lam more beautiful than 
Adonis. I pass over the way she treated me in my 
youth—but oe praises were so constant that I learn- 
ed to believe them. She was the richest and most 
influential personage in our village, had the finest 
house, and gave the most splendid entertainments. 
The clergyman, the surgeon, and the attorney, ac- 
cordingly, were equally profuse in my praises as my 
aunt herself; and an old half-pay captain who settled 
near us very soonjoined in the chorus. No wonder 
I thought myself a most wonderful fellow indeed.— 
Even school, where I was flogged for ignorance, 
thrashed by the boys for my arrogance and vanity, 
and from which I was finally expelled for petty 
_ thefts and a strong habit of a neither un- 

deceived my aunt nor myself. The clergyman, the 
surgeon, the attorney, and the half-pay captain, were 
as vigorous and indefatigable in dining with the old 
lady and praising me as ever; and among them all, I 
had. a fair prospect of finding my way to the gallows. 
I was luckily sent to another school, where, in due 
course of time, I came to a fairer estimate of myself; 
at all events, I reformed so far as to give up my ha- 
bits of pilfering and lying. But in the vacations, my 
ears were still saluted with the same unvarying song, 
—Master John did this, and Master John did that, 
better than any body else in the country. Their 

raises, amongst people who did not know me, 

rought me even at this time into *anumbered 
scrapes. IfI went out any where for a few days, my 
reputation as a student generally procured me a 
book, and permission to remain in the library, while 
the rest of the boys were enjoying themselves at some 
game; for my aunt generally concluded her commen- 
dations by saying, ‘ and as for books! give my John 
a book, and he will not care a straw for all the 
amusement im the world.’ 

** At last, however, I was sent to the beanped pr 
Our clergyman had been a fellow-student of the 
principal tutor of my college. Besides a letter of 
praises from my aunt, ber reverend echo fayoured 
me with a note of introduction. In this my abilities 
and attainments were deseribed as very nearly mi- 
raculous; and for the ‘irst few days it was evident my 

receptor stood in considerable awe of his pupil.— 

hen, however, he put me on, his awe very rapidly 
diminished. I made two false quantities in the first 
sentence, and could not make out above a word here 
and there in the translation. In short, as the phrase 
is in the university, I was * plucked for my little 
go;’ and — in my examination for my degree, I 
was very nearly in the same situation, I managed to 
scrape through. The battle of Waterloo wasa mere 
trifle to my ‘ pass.? My aunt feasted al! the village; 
the clergyman introduced me ina sermon on the 
powers of the human mind; and the half-pay captain 
never addressed me without saying, ‘Sir,’ in eve 
sentence, and concluding ‘ but this, of course, wi 
deference to your wonderful abilities.’ 

“ By this time I hated the very appearance of 
I could have knocked the old sycophantish 

lockheads down every time they began their pane- 

Byrics. But they soon took a new fancy into their 

eads.. If any book of great merit was published 
anoymously, they were sure to discover something or 
other in the style which convinced them I was the 
author. I wish people would put their names to their 
writings. I have been complimented for the last 
year or two as the author of the Kuzzilbash; and they 
can by no means imagine how I have made myself so 
conversant with Eastern manners. Any leading ar- 


ticle in a magazine or review was sure only toincrease 
my fame.—‘ It was so like Mr. John, I could have 
known it in a moment.’ 

‘* My hatred at last rose beyond all bounds. My 
aunt among some strangers had been descanting as 
usual on my abilities, and as avery satirical 
poem was at that time highly spoken of, she of 
course laid claim to all the honours of it forme. A 
Welch gentleman got up and left the room. I was 
at this time at home. message was sent to me 
demanding satisfaction for my cowardly libel. I 
could not tell what the individual alluded to, and 
replied to that effeet; he persisted in his challenge, 
and added some insinuations against my courage. I 
met him; and it was not till he was slightly wounded, 
that I could get an explanation. The satire had been 
directed principally against his uncle, and even in- 
directly implicated himself. I assured him I never 
wrote a thing which could offend a human being; and 
though I parted on friendly terms with my opponent, 
I could not bring myself to look with common pa- 
tience on the causes of my rencontre. I loathed them 
and their praises; and to escape them for a time, I 
resolved to come and visit my relations in this part 
of the country. 

But my aunt had been beforehand with me even 
here. I was looked upon, in consequence of her 
ridiculous commendations, as a paragon of all sorts 
of perfections. Mr. himself treated me with 
as much deference as ifI had been a bishop. Liter- 
ature was the only subject talked of—I was so won- 
derfully fond of books aud such a celebrated author. 
Dancing was forbidden—I was such a pleasure-hating 
philosopher: and though I heard them laughing, and 
singing, and talking while they were together, the 
girls were converted into statues the moment I en- 
tered the room. My life grew hateful to me; and I 
believe I would have consigned my aunt and her abet- 
tors to the flames without amoment’s hesitation. Let- 
ter after letter arrived with the post-mark of our vil- 
lage, and greater and greater became the respect of 
this delighted family. I could bear it no longer. I 
resolved to make a confidante of at least one of the 
girls, and I fixed upon Julia,—you have seen her,— 
the taller one—so I need not describe what an angel 
she is. After that, she and I became particular 
friends. She delighted me more and more, the less 
awe she entertained of my abilities; and I should in- 
fallibly have been over head and ears in love with 
her, as saw she begantodespise me. Butmy aunt, 
my abominable aunt, interfered again. In one of 
her letters she had been boasting of my horseman- 
ship, and Mr.——~ took the opportunity of having 
such a Ducrow in his house, to mount me on a vi- 
cious horse he has, which nobody has been able to 
subdue. I mounted him, unconscious of my danger; 
he set off with me before the eyes of the whole fami- 
ly, Julia herself looking on;—and the accomplished 
horseman, after clinging for some time to the mane 
in no very graceful fashion, was at last chucked off 
and sprained his.ancle. Then came an apothecary 
who praised me as much as my aunt. All this, the 
pain, the excitement, and rage against my tormen- 
tress, worked me into a fever; and I took the liberty 
of sending for you, in hopes of getting not only your 
professional assistance, but also your advice how I 
am to act.” 

This confession explained every thing to my entire 
satisfaction. I saw that keeping him from mixing 
with the family increased hisirritation; and that very 
day I ordered him into the drawing-room, to recline 
on the sofa, and by all means to be kept amused. I 
called again in two or three days, and found that Miss 
Julia had constituted herself his nurse. They were 
reading together the ‘Pleasures of Hope;’ and before 
I left the country, I was promised a pair of gloves, 
and not to de forgotten in the distribution of the wed- 
ding-cake. J. W. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 
The New Monthly Magazine for October contains 
a long article in reply to Capt. Basil Hall, from the 
pen of Mr. Cooper, the American novelist. It con- 
cludes as follows: 
The tone of Mr. Hall, in speaking of our navy, is 
ood, but he says the discipline is more severe than 


| in his own, and he accounts for it by a process which 


is greatly in favour in Europe, and which is a chief 
reason why Europe knows so little of America.— 
He says the insubordinate habits of the people, with 
their ideas of liberty and equality, require a stron 

arm to bring them to the necessary training at sea! 
This isan opinion, and not so easily disposed of as 
his facts, but in my opinion it is equally erroneous. 
Here is what I conceive to be the truth. ‘The navy 
of the United States was created in 1797, ata time 
when the navigation of the United States had a forced 
and unnatural increase, during a great European war. 
The officers were taken from merchant ships. The 
latter had not the habit of military command, and 
like all new beginners, their ideas were exaggera- 
ted. In addition to this leading fact, the men were 
of all nations, including the most profligate of our 
own; for it was rare, ina time of peace, that a good, 
sober American seaman would ship in a vessel of 
war. Perhaps such crews required a stronger arm 
than common. An American officer could not send 
his boat, and take the best man out of a merchant 
ship as is done in England, but he was obliged, ata 
time when good sailors in merchant ships were re- 
ceiving from ace | to thirty dollars a month, to ac- 
eept such as offered. A short time after the war with 
England had commeneed, first rate American crews 
offered, and the hand of authority immediately be- 
came lighter. In short, every seaman knows that of 


his class, there is no sailor more easily governed by 
reason and kind treatment than the American. It is 
in the nature of-things. The people have the same 
order, or even more than other nations, with far less 
personal restraint, and why should their habits and 
characters change because they have gone on ship- 
book as h 

** It wou uire a book as large as his own pro- 
perly to dissect ‘the three volumes of Mr. Hall. I 
must repeat, that so far as facts are concerned, he is 
constantly in error, and from that sort of misconcep- 
tion which is nearly inseparable from the different 
habits of the two countries. You will remember 
that a year in America is not likea year in France or 
England. One may see a great deal of most coun- 
tries ina year, but the size of the United States, the 
scattered nature of its population, and the time 
which is unavoidably wasted on the road, diminishes 
the period of observation there greatly. 

‘** Mr. Hall has been innocently enough misled in 
another particular. He was in America when the 
people were struggling to turn owt an unpopular cab- 
inet. Now had he visited it at any time between 
1815 and 1823, he would scarcely have heard politics 
mentioned. If he thinks we are always excited by 
politics he is greatly mistaken. 

‘There is one more point that I shall consider be- 
fore I conclude. Most Englishmen who go to the 
United States complain that they are offended by al- 
lusions to the late war inthe prints, on the highways, 
and in the steamboats, &c. I do not know it is pre- 
tended that allusions are personal at all, but as an 
Englishman happens to understand the langu ge, and 
has ears to hear, his ears or eyes are necessarily of- 
fended. The inference seems to be that we enter- 
tain an increasing and lasting dislike to the English 
nation, and an overweening love for ourselves. In 
the course of many long, and free, and friendly con- 
versations that I have had with Englishmen, since 
my last arrival in Europe, I have been told distinet- 
ly, that they, liberal men on most subjects, thought 
our declaration of war in 1812, betrayed a particular- 
ly hostile spirit to England, especially as it came at 
a moment when she was struggling for the freedom 
of the world, against all the world, and with all ener- 
gies. Now I think you will agree with me that this 
latter is the vulgar opinion of England on the point 
in question. 

** You will remember that our two wars with Eng- 
land embrace nearly all of our military exploits. 
Were we to say nothing of them, we should be silent 
altogether on those suixieets which in every country 
are oftenest alluded to by those who are fond of ex- 
tolling their own deeds. I apprehend the people say 
rather less of these sort of things among us than ia 
other nations. I am sure far less is said in Congress 
than is said in Parliament, or the French Chambers, 
either of what we have done, or what we can do in 
this way: no reasoning is necessary to show why the 
least allusion of this sort should be offensive to an 
Englishman. But how, for instance, does a French- 
man fare in England? You hang out your conquer- 
ed banners in your churches, pile your cannon in 
your parks, and invent a thousand clap-traps for the 
stage. We have conquered standards too, but they 
offend the eye of no traveller; our captured cannon 
is in the arsenals, and otherwise we make far less 
~~ of military triumph than is even usual. Real- 
ly from long observation of both Europe and Ame- 
rica, I must say that we are not particularly offend- 
ers in this way. 

As to the declaration of war, what were the facts? 
Wecomplained of depredations on our commerce, 
and of the impressment of our seamen. On these 
re we negotiated twenty years without effect. 

our orders in council were continued, and England 
still took our seamen, making any lieutenant in her 
own service a judge of the national character of the 
man. I will tell you an anecdote. About five-and- 


twenty years since, I first visited England. We| §& 


made the channel in a snow-storm, and raninto St. 
Helens’ roads and anchored in thick weather. When 
it cleared up, we found ourselves lying in-shore of 
an English fleet. I remember the character of our 
crew perfectly, and as it was no bad epitome of our 
men-of-war and other vessels in that day, I will give 
it to you in detail. The captain and first mate were 
Americans, the second mate was a Portuguese, ship- 
ped only for the outward passage. ‘The cook was an 
American negro, and the cabin boy an English lad. 
We had ten before the mast; of these, tive were 
American born, one was a Scotch lad whose family 
had emigrated when he wasa child, one was a Prus- 
sian, one a Spaniard, one a Dane, and one an Eng- 
lishman, who had been wrecked on our coast, and 
was working his passage home. The weather was 
no sooner clear, than a boat shoved off from one of 
the ships, and pulled towards us. We hid theEng- 
lishman in an empty cask, and the rest of the crew 
hunted up their evidences of national character. We 
were soon boarded and the crew was mustered. 
Much the finest man, and much the ablest seaman 
we had, the first mate excepted, wasa man from New 
Jersey named Cooke. The iieutenant picked him 
out by instinct. Cooke produced the usual Ameri- 
can protection. ‘This will not do,” said the lica- 
tenant, **1 can buy one of these for two dollars in 
New York.” “Will this do?” asked Cooke, produ- 
cing another document. He had a certificate of dis- 
charge from the British frigate Cambrian, signed by 
her captain, G. P. Beresford, I think, on account of 
his having satisfactorily proved that he was a native 
citizer of the United States, after having served in 
that ship some eighteen months, if my memory does 
not fail me. The lieutenant was staggered at this. 


Looking about him, and hearing so much broken 
English in answer to his questions, he soon fastened 
on another man, the second-best of our crew. This 
man, whose name was Gaines, was a native of the 
city of New York. He too brought forth his protec- 
tion, but it was not heeded. Gaines had served long 
in the ship, and the officers interfered warmly in his 
behalf, when the lieutenant very coolly answered that 
he would not have this trouble for nothing, and com- 
pelled the poor fellow to go with him. We asked 
the name of his ship, and he gave us one, pointing to 
a vessel towards which his boat did not steer, We 
could never find Gaines. Our ship soon went up to 
London, when Cooke asked me to go with him toone 
of the public offices to get some prize money for his 
service in the Cambrian. We went, and on account of 
some formality Cooke was required to leave, until 
next day, his certificate of disc arge, which contain- 
ed the dates of his period of service. I remember 
the countenance with which he entered the street as 
if it were but yesterday. “Here I am without a pa- 
per, and six feet high,” he said, ‘for they have kept 
my discharge in this office, and the Lieutenant, who 
impressed Gaines, carried off with him my protec- 
tection.” I knew the latter fact to be true. In less 
than an hour he was carried off from before my eyes 
by apress-gang. I never heard of him afterwards, 
for all attempts to tree him were fruitless. 

** Of all the questions between the two countries, 
that of impressment is of the most serious, and it is 
the one which the wise men of both nations ought to 
consider, now there is opportunity to do it calmly. 
The peace of 1815 left this cause of dispute just 
where it was. The American Government was 
blamed for apparently abandoning one of the princi- 
pal rights for which it made war. But it abandoned 
nothing. The peace became a general peace, during 
which there would be no impressments, and it was 
wise to defer the settlement of the dispute, since 
every twenty-three years doubled the eres and 

uadrupled the other resources of the United States. 
ut England has stood on the verge of a general war 
for the last twelve month, and is bee from being as- 
sured for a long continuance of peace. As between 
the United States and England, there exist no serious 
ounds of dispute at all likely to lead to a contest. 
“heir trade is immense, and although it is idle to 
expect that America will not become a great manu- 
facturing nation, (and a great rival manufacturing na- 
tion too, ) the increase of that country is so rapid that 
by changing the nature of the articles, there must 
exist, for a long time to come, perhaps always, great 
motives for maintaining the present commercial in- 
tercourse. Is it discreet to leave the peace of two 
countries, so situated, at the mercy of third parties? 
The moment England is involved in a serious war, 
she will resort to impressment, (unless the question 
be attended to previously, ) and the moment the offi- 
cers begin to impress, her sailors will begin to take 
refuge in other countries. One effect of an European 
war will be to increase, and that suddenly, the tonnage 
of America, and of course to create an extra demand 
for seamen. Ina country like ours there is never 
any great surplus supply of any particular branch of 
manual labour fora long period. When one pursuit 
is occupied men turn to another. The consequence 
will be that our merchants will avail themselves of 
their unquestionable rights of employing any seamen 
that offer. England and all nations practice this 
right, in war or in peace, as neutrals or as bellige- 
rants. ‘The flag is the protection of the individual, 
unless it enter the ports of the nation claiming the 
services of the refugee. 

‘¢ Wise men'will not consult their recollections, 
and their pride, and their wishes, on a subject like 
this, but the necessities of the case. To me it seems 
as certain, as that the sun which sets to-night will 
rise to-morrow, that a war with the United States 
will follow a war between England and any other 
reat maritime power, unless this question be 
disposed of before hostilities are commenced. Wri- 
ters in the Quarterly Review may believe it adds to 
their importance by treating this matter supereilious- 
ly, but when the United States put afloat thirty or 
forty sail of the line, as 1 am prepared to demon- 
strate they could readily do, and as 1 am certain 
they would do, in the event of another war with En- 
gland, what avails these airs? These ships must be 
met, and fought, and taken—the question will not be 
in the least decided—ay, and all that might be sent to 
replace them. 

‘* The statesman who shall dispose of this compli- 
cated question now there is a calm and an opportu- 
nity, to the mutual satisfaction of both nations, will 
merit general gratitude. Nauseous eulogies from 
the pen of interested writers will never settle the 
right of impressment. It must be treated by men of 
masculine understandings, and of simple, honest in- 
tentions, with a desire to avoid a great and threaten- 
ing danger. All the sentimentalists in Christendom 
will never make of England and the United States 
anything but rival nations; but their rivalry need not 
degenerate into malignancy, unless one party betrays 
a domineering and the other a turbulent temper.—~ 
The competition between menis frank, and generates 
respect;—it is the spirit of sycophancy that tempts 
one to presume, and which w 
to submit.” 


CASTE. 
The intrigues—the finesse of pretenders or vain 
aspirants to fashionable fame have formed many an 
amusing picture. ‘The solicitations with which the 


leaders of the haut ton, who wont ts be termed the 
conservators of caste, are annually beset—the diploe 
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macy, the negociations, the interests which are in- 
volved, would puzzle a profound statesman, High 
life has a language, a policy, a tone of feeling, pecu- 
liarly its own. Rank and fashion have raised bar- 
riers, which wealth or talent, powevful as they are, 
cannot overleap. They must travel the common 
road, and pay heavy contributions at the turnpikes. 

Fashion has many grades. In the first class are 
the Duchess of Northumberland, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Bristol, the Ladies Patronesses, and 
One or two others; to be apon whose visiting lists is 
the nil ultra of fashionable ambition. ‘These presid- 
ing deities have obtained their influence from a com- 
bination of fortune, birth, wealth, and taste. Their 
rank stamps their opinions with authority, Their 
wealth enables them to command all that art can 
supply, or all that the most fastidious feeling ean re- 
quire; while their taste sheds a lustre over their po- 
sition. 

The second class is composed of the daughters and 
wives of our most ancient families, who take their 
places in society as a matter of right, and are content 
most assiduously to follow where the first class lead. 
Sometimes a rebellious member of the second grade 
will oppose the disposition of the supreme govern- 
ment; and, if possessed of fortune to give a rival 
splendour to their parties, as well as wit and spirit to 
make them go off with ec/aé, the warfare will run on 
for perhaps two successive seasons. ‘Then negocia- 
tions ensue, or an armed neutrality be agreed upon, 
and the affair ends by the admission of the fair rebel 
into the highest grade. This, however, is a victory 
seldom achieved. The fashionable tyrants are jea- 
lous of their sway, and punish an unsuccessful attack 
with remorseless severity. The most abject condi- 
tions are insisted on—such as never giving a party on 
any night which the higher powers may appropriate 
for themselves—resigning in their favour any en- 

gement she may have entered into with a singing 

ion, er any other fashionable monster—and limit- 
ing the number of her introductions. . 

A treaty of this nature was once sealed between the 
then leaders of caste and a late beautiful Countess. 
A party of reconciliation was given by the culprit, 
which her victors honoured with their presence. 
The mortification, however, was more than her 
proud spiritcould endure. She was gradually sink- 
ing under disgust, when an Indian relative died, 
leaving the accumulations of his life to her Ladyship. 
Long before the three months mourning had expir- 
ed, war was again proclaimed, and the contest view- 
ed with the deepest interest in the fashionable world. 
Aides-de-camp passed between the fair belligerents: 
artists, musicians, upholsterers, were engaged; and 
cards issued for grand routs on the same evening by 
the Countess and the Duchess of ——. As the vari- 
ous parties sent in their adhesions, or, in less diplo- 
matic phrase, their acceptances, the hopes of the fair 
rivals rose and fell, One was struggling to gain, 
the other to exclude. The world generally envies 
those whom fortune has favoured, and the party of 
the Duchess began to preponderate. Two Royal 
Dukes had signified their intention to be present at 
her party. ‘ihe Countess was in despair; tears and 
hysterics followed. Her husband, who tenderly loved 
her, was a friend and boon companion of the late 
King. At the husband’s solicitation, the Regent pro- 
mised to grace the Countess’s rout. The affair was 
kept a most profound secret. The eventful night 
arrived. The saloons of the Duchess were crowded; 
those of the Countess about two thirds filled. Emis- 
saries passed from the one camp to the other, so that 
the state of affairs was accurately known. All wonder- 
ed atthe spirit with which the Countess bore her 
supposed mortification; and her staunchest friends 
began to think of withdrawing to her successful rival. 
At that moment the Recenr was announced, and 
leaning on the arm of her husband, his Highness en- 
tered the room. ‘The seeret of her Ladyship’s high 
spirits was now ascertained, and the friends who had 
vontemplated deserting her, now congratulated them- 
selves ontheir prudence. The news was quickly 
conveyed to the party at the Duchess’s, and her rooms 
began to thin rapidly. She inquired the cause; and, 
learning that the Regent wasat her rival’s party, felt 
herself vanquished. 

A new treaty was speedily concluded, by which 
the Countess was allowed to give her parties on any 
night she chose, have whom she pleased,—in short, 
was admitted to all the privileges of the highest grade. 

The third class is composed of the maiden ladies 
of rank and widows of small fortunes, who, in con- 
sideration of their families and connexions, are ad- 
mitted within the pale of fashion—employed as aris- 

tocratic ambassadors and ushers of ceremony. It is 
chiefly through their interest that the wealthy preten- 
der is first noticed, and permitted to advance by gra- 
dual steps, like some votary approaching a sacred 
shrine. They form her manners, direct her expen- 
ses, invite whom they please to her parties, solicit 
the notice of their honourable relatives, and if they 
do not absolutely charge so much per head for the 
number ef Lords and Ladies of quality whom they 
persuade to notice their protege, they do so in effect 
—by occasional loans which are never repaid, the 
absolute command of their houses, carriages, and 
country seats. 

The fourth class are those who, by dint of wealth 
and magnificent entertainments, have established a 
footing for themselves, and can just venture to givea 
party without soliciting some friend of the third class 
to superintend either the arrangements or invitations; 
but in doing this, taey have much to struggle with. 
Those above them still feel a delight in repressing 


lations. One wealthy lady, now elevated to the 
veerage, used to issue her ecards, requesting the 
riends who honoured her fetes, on which she ex- 
pended thousands, to name the day most convenient 
to themselves. The majority prevailed, and where 
a difference of opinion existed, great efforts were 
made to remove it. A morning call was the first 
movement. During that, the arrival of some superb 
cashgneres, or foreign lace, was hinted at, and a visit 
to inspect themr proposed, Any article particularly 
admired was pressed upon their acceptance,and while 
good humour prevailed, it was just hinted that 
‘Thursday would be so much more convenient if her 
dear friend, Lady A——, or the Countess of H——, 
did not object. 

A late "Royal Duke, who used to visit the lady, 
was the most expensive guest she ever received. 

One great error with this last grade of fashion, is, 
that they fancy themselves established too soon, and 
venture to give an independent party. Could they 
sometimes hear the bitter sarcasm, the severe ridi- 
cule, which from their fashionable friends, they un- 
dergo, while, perhaps, they imagine their elegance 
to be the admiration of the cirele by which they are 
surrounded, how quickly would they withdraw their 
idle, ridiculous pretensions, and content themselves 
with the respectability of wealth, without assuming 
the manners and exclusive tone of fashion. 
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SELECT POET 
STANZAS WRITTEN IN A CATHEDRAL. 


BY T. K. HERVEY. 


How loud, amid these silent aisles, 
My quiet footstep falis— 

Where words, like ancient chronicles, 
Are scattered o’er the walls; 

A thousand phantoms seem to rise 
Beneath my lightest tread, 

And echoes bring me back replies 
From hemes that hold the dead! 


Death's harvests of a thousand years 
Have here been gathered in— 

The vintage where the wine was tears, 
The labourer was Sin: 

The loftiest passions and the least 
Lie sleeping side by side, 

And love hath reared its staff of rest 
Beside the grave of pride! 


Alike o’er each, alike o’er all, 
Their lone memorials wave ; 

The banner on the sculptured wall, 
The thistle o’er the grave— 

Each, herald-like, proclaims the style 
And bearings of its dead ; 

But hangs one moral, all the while, 
Above each sluinbering head. 


And the breeze, like an ancient bard, comes by, 
And touches the solemn chords 

Of the harp which death has hung on high, 
And fancy weaves the werds ; 

Songs that have one unvaried tone, 
Though they sing of many an age; 

And tales, to which each graven stone 
Is but the title page. 


The warrior here hath sheathed his sword, 
The t crushed his lyre, 
The miser left his counted hoard, 
The chemist quench'd his fire. 
The maiden never more steals forth 
To hear her lover’s lute: 
And all the trumpets of the earth 
In the soldier's ear are mute. 


Here the pilgrim of the hoary head 
Has flung his crutch aside, 
And the young man gained the bridal bed 
Where Death is the young man’s bride ; 
The mother is here whom a weary track 
Led sorrowing to the tomb, 
And the babe, whose path from heaven, back, 
Was but its mother’s womb. 


The moonlight sits, with her sad, sweet smile, 
O’er the heedless painter’s rest ; 

And the organ rings through the vaulted aisle, 
But it stirs not the minstrel’s breast ; 

The mariner has no wish to roam 
From his safe and silent shore, 

And the weeping in the mourner’s home 
Is hushed or evermore. 


Y. 


* * 
My heart is as an infant’s still, 
Though mine eyes are dim with tears + 
J have this hour no fear of ill! 
No grief for vanish'd years !— 
Once more, for this wild world I set 
My solitary bark ; 
But like those sleepers, I shall yet 
Go up into that ark!” 


From the Louisville Journal. 
TO [SABEL. 


Yes, lady, thou wilt die. Thatlip of snow 
And that pale brow foretell thy early lot— 
The wing of death is o’er thee—thou wilt go 
Where broken hearts and blighted flowers are net; 
Thou art too beautiful to linger where 
The rainbow brightens but to melt away, 
And the sweet sounds that wander on the air 
But swell the dirge of sorrow and decay. 


Yes, thou wilt die. Thy spirit soon will leave 
This dull cold exile for its place on high, 
And, like a bright cloud on a silent eve, 
Melt in the deep glories of the sky; * 
Thy home will be where bluer skies are glassed 
In softer streams mid spring’s undying bowers, 
And where the winds of autumn never passed, 


_| Sad bourne of all his toils—with all his band— 


| daughter of the late Mr. B. M‘Namee, both of this city. 


Ay, thou wilt die :—and shall I linger here, 
When all the blossoms of the heart are fled, 

To muse on thee and mourn, with bitter tear, 
The cold, the lost, the beautiful, the dead; 

But, as life’s stars in loneliness depart, . 

Thy memory still, amid the deepening gloom, 

Will shine upon the ruins of my heart 

Like a lone fire-fly on the midnight tomb. 


(The following transcendent lines were written on a 
blank leaf of ‘* La Perouse’s Voyages,” a work to which 
the youthful admiration of Mr. Campbell was, with equal 
fervour and justice, directed. The previous portion of the 
poem celebrates the generous objects of its hero, who 
* ploughed the deep to bind no captive’s chain.” 


Yet he that led Discovery o’er the wave, 

Still finds himself an undiscover'd grave. 

He came not back—Conjecture’s cheek grew pale, 
Year after year—in no propitious gale, 

His lilied banner held its homeward way, 

And Science saddened at her martyr’s stay. 


An age elapsed—no wreck told where or when 
The chief went down with all his gallant men, 
Or whether by the storm and wild sea flood 

He perished, or by wilder men of blood— 

The shuddering fancy only guessed his deom, 
And doubt to sorrow gave but deeper gloom. 


An age elapsed—when men were dead or gray. 

Whose hearts had mourned him in their youthful day ; 
Fame traced on Mannicolo’s shore at last, 

The boiling surge had mounted o’er his mast. 

The islesmen told of some surviving men, 

But Chrstian eyes beheld them ne’er again. 


To sleep, wrecked, shroudiess, on a savage strand. 


Yet what is all that fires a hero’s scorn ° 

Of death ?—the hope to live in hearts unborn ; 
Life to the brave is not its fleeting breath, 

But worth—foretasting fame, that follows death. 
That worth had La Perouse—that meed he won; 
He sleeps—his life’s long stormy watch is done. 
In the great deep, whose boundaries and space 
He measured, Fate ordained his resting place ; 
But bade his fame, like the ocean rolling o’er 

His relics, visit every earthly shore. 

Fair Science, on that ocean’s azure robe, 

Still writes his name in picturing the globe, 
And paints (what fairer wreath could glory twine?) 
His watery course—a world-encircling line. 


THE ADVENT. 


Watchful shepherds! watchful shepherds! 
Scattered o’er Judea’s plains ; 

Soft the stars are gleaming o’er you, 
Peaceful rest, ye happy swains! 


Fearless crop the verdant herbage, 
Flocks, along the dewy ground ; 

Or, to gentle slumber yielding, 
Rest till morning dawns around, 


But jook !—what means that wondrous star? 
How brilliantly it shines afar! 
On the dark breast of dewy night, 
It glows and burns with steady light. 
Go, follow out its holy flame— 
Say, shepherds, leads it not to Bethlehem? 


But no !—ye need not trace its way ; 
Stay! in these verdant pastures stay ! 
Rouse every heart, and listen every ear! 
What sacred notes are those we hear? 
They echo round so sweet and clear! 
And swell upon the ravished ear! 


They come! they come' the angel choirs! 
And heaven each note of love inspires— 
Glory to God they sing ; 
Good will tomen they bring ; 
With rapture hastening 
To bring the news 
Of love and peace, 
To man—to man! 


And unknown bliss. 
* * * + * 
Joyful tidings! joyful tidings! 
Ringing o’er Judea’s plains ; " 


Shepherds! well the infant Saviour 
Ye adored with sweetest strains. 


Richly shone Judea’s pastures ; 
Lively were the flocks around ; 
All was beautiful and happy ; 
Music swelled in every sound ; 
Glory echoed glory! glory! 
Where the new-born babe they feund 


Ransomed sinner! ransomed sinner! 
Christ was born to die for you ; 
Ransomed sinner! ransomed sinner! 
Join the voice of glory too. 
(Christ. Watch. 


> ‘ L. Dagg, Mr.CA 
On Saturday evening, by the Rev. 8. L. Dagg, Mr.CA- 
MILLELA CHAPELLS, of Lyons, tv MissCHARLOTTE 
KEELY, of this city. 

At Bordentown, N. J. on Wednesday evening, 7th inst. 
by the Rev. M. J. Rees, Mr. NATHANIEL LEWIS, of N. 
York. to Miss SARAU COOPER, of the former place. 

At Salisbury, on the 7thinst. by the Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
ROBERT W. HOUSTON, Esq. of the Borough of Colum- 
bia, to Miss SALLY ANN JONES, of Chester county. 

On Thursday evening, the 15th instant, by the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Auley, Mr. JOHN VAN METER, to Miss HANNAH 
K. FRALEY, all of this city. : 

On Thursday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. Bishop 
White, JAMES BATE WAGER, Esq. of Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, to Miss MARY ANN, daughter of Peter Wager, 
Esq. of thiscity. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
HUGH LAIRD, to Miss NANCY LAIRD. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. George Chandler Mr. 
DAVID MURDOCK, to Miss ELIZABETH MULHOL- 
LEND, all of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Jacob C. Sears, Mr. 
JEREMIAH SMITH, to Miss MARGARET M‘NAMEE, 


At Friends’ meeting, Darby, on the 15th inst. EDWIN 
MIDDLETON, ot Philadelpma, to RACHEL H., only 
daughter of Lewis Passmore, of Glenmore, Kingsessing 
township. 

At Weathersfield, Vt. on Thursday, the 8th inst. by the 


their advances and throwing them out in their caleu- 


Nor serpents writhed round passion’s sweetest flowers. | 


Rev. James Converse, Dr. NATHANIEL TOLLES, of 
Reading, to Miss FRANCES JOSEPHINE, youngest 


DIED; 
On Tuesday evening, 13th inst. Mr. JOHN B. GREEN. 
On Tuesday evening, Mr. JOHN M‘DERMOTT, in the 
5lst year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, after a short illness, Mr. JOHN 
STEEL, in the 44th year of his age, a native of Ayrshire, 
Scotland. 

On Wednesday morning, Miss SUSAN LIVINGSTON, 
daughter of the late Robert H. Livingston, of Poughkeep- 
sie, in the state of New York. 

ae the 13th inst. PEIRCE POWERS, in the 98th year 
of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, after a shcrt illmess, BENJ. 
W. NICHOLSON, Carrier of the National Gazette, for 
the south east district, in the 53d year of his age. 
at Tuesday morning, Mr. THOS. HEAG, potter, aged 

ears. 
n Tuesday morning, 13th inst. after a shortillness, Mrs. 
MARY ELLLOTT, wife of Wm. Ehiiott. 

On Monday morning, REBECCA ASH, in the 94th year 
of her age. 

On Thursday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. MARY 
MARKLEY, in the 78th year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, after a tedious illness, RICH- 
ARD JACKSON. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 14th instant, NATHANIEL. 
LONGMIRE, in the 5lst year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening, 14th inst. Mr. JOHN CALD- 
WELL, in the 50th year of his age. 

On Thursday, 15th inst. Mrs. WINFIELD O‘MORRIN, 
in the 75th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 20th year of her age, 
Mrs. MARY ANN HINKE, consort of Wm. Hinke. 

On Thursday afternoon, 15th inst. Mr. JAMES ELLIS, 
of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia county, aged 41 
years. 

On Friday morining, after a severe illness, Mrs. CHAR- 
LOTTE CONNER, in the 7Jst year ot her age, 

On Monday morning, [3th inst. suddenly, Mrs. RUTH 
ELLIOTT, aged 63 years. 


On the morning of the 10th inst. ELIZABETH COX, 
widow of Moses Cox. 
On Sunday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. MARY 
GAMBLE, iv the 71st year of her age, widow of the late 
James Gamble. 
On Saturday morning, Capt. JAMES JASPER, in the 
54th year of his age. 
On Sunday morning, after a severe illness, Mrs. ELI- 
in the 45th vear of her age. 
n Sunday evening, after a short illness, Mrs.. MAR- 
GARET PINYARD, aged 93 years. 


On Sunday evening, Mr.GEORGE BERNARD, aged 75- 


years. 
On Monday morning, in the 99th r , Mr. 
On Monday morning, Mr. E. COHEN, aged 78 years. 
On Sunday morning, 18th inst. after a lingering illness,, 
Mr. JOHN ROBERTS, aged 59 years 


On Thursday evening, 15th inst. at her residence, in 
Springfield township, Montgomery county,.Mrs. MARY 
OTTINGER, in the 77th year of her age. 

On Tuesday, 20th inst. Miss ISABELLA KERR, af- 
ter a short but severe illness, in the 40th year of her age. 


On Monday evening, 19th inst. Mr. ISAAC MURPHY 
in the 27th year ofhis age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. .U., Derry, Rock~ 

“eae county. 

rmont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. G. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 

Massachusetts.—R. P. & C. H4iliams, Boston. S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of tke 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 

New York.— Thomas H. Jackson & Co. 420 Pearl street, 
NV. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Renssclaerville, Albany. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Meudon, Monroe co. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Horrisburg. D. L cker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. W. Ritchie,. 
New Castle. 

Maryland,—John H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, o.. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J. P. Bell, Port Tobaceo,, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.— R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpeypar.. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontas co. John D. Lee, Winchester. 

District of Columbia.—Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladencounty. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Simms & Dureya, Charles- 
ton. 

Georgia.— John C. Ferrill, Jacksonboroug. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisvidie. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaae N. Whiting, 
Worthington. L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mi- 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
necaco. James, Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B. 
Olds, Circleville. G. Williamson, Cincinnati. 

Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashviee. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

= Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. 7. Posey, Hunis- 
ville. 

Indiana.—Amir & Ledge, Madison. Lewis H Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile. Waster B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris. 
Jefferson county. 

illinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 
Moses Thomas, P, M., Union. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers,P.M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayeawalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.— James M.. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbiils, and Pruvrine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


daughter of Joshua Upham, Esq. 


and despatch, at this office. 
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